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Expedient. 


OHN BULL'S prac- 
tical sense has 
given to that re- 
spected personage 
an habitual dislike 
to dealing with 
Boards. With those 
artificial entities he 
finds it difficult, if 
not impossible, to 
adopt the ultima 
ratio. In language 


that the House, in spite of that intimate ac- 
quaintance which it must necessarily possess 
with its own constitution, seems actually to 
believe in itself, and to consider itself an apt 
machine for constructing a never-ended legis- 
lation. 

We seem likely to have an opportunity of 
testing how far the immunity attendant on the 
corporate principle can be actually stretched. 
Men of that clear and impassive intellect which 
regards all phenomena from a scientific point of 
view, and which hesitates neither at vivisection 
nor at any less cruel and more satisfactory mode 
of putting Nature to the question, must feel a 
great debt of gratitude to the directors of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, for the 
practical lessons to be drawn from their con- 
duct. To a certain point our information is 
ample. We know that many actions, highly 
reprehensible if committed by an individual, are 
venial, or even held deserving of laudation, if 
performed by a Board. What is considered in 
one case unwarrantable harshness or greediness, 
in the other becomes due care of the interest of 
the shareholders. What in the individual is 
termed by the harsh and coarse name of 
swindling, in the case of the Board is termed,— 
we do not know the exact euphuism, but we fear 





common enough 

half a century ago, | 

but too strongly 

savouring of the| 
vernacular to be transferred undiluted to our 
pages, he has been known to ground the reason | 
of his dislike on the fact that a Board has | 
neither a body to be kicked nor a soul to be/| 
endangered. The phrase, once formulated, has 
become classical. It might be written up with | 
great propriety, on the walls of many a Board- 
room, and, if not thus actually inscribed on the 
chimney-piece, the spirit of the maxim no less 
religiously is observed in a majority of cases. It 
appears to be connected with the peculiarities 
of the national idiosyncrasy. Respect for num- 
bers takes a peculiar form among Englishmen. 
We are apt to venerate anything that calls itself 
a house, or a committee, or a firm. Jones, 
Brown, and Robinson are individually men of no 
weight, and are habitually treated accordingly. 
But they appear as a deputation from Browns- 
ville, and doors fly open before them. Cabinet 
ministers wait for them at their offices, and 
the awful porter whispers in the ear of Robinson, 
as he makes for his cab, the insinuating question 
whether he wishes the interview to be mentioned 
in the newspapers. 

The corporation-worship of the Englishman 
reaches its apogee in his regard for his Parlia- 
ment. The House of Lords is not a fair 
example, for that august assembly is an aggre- 
gate of men notable for at least some one 
eminent quality, and wealth, rank, birth, and 
genius are no less respectable in the many than 
in the individual. But the House of Commons! 
We speak with all due fear of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms before our eyes, or, rather, with that fear 
we are silent. Yet no one can fail to have had 
opportunities of remarking the change that 
comes over the country banker, the prosperous 
merchant, the zealous lecturer, when once he 
writes M.P. after his name. It is not as a per- 
sonal elevation that the change is wrought; it 
is the direct action of the corporate spirit. See 
the reverence with which every one speaks of 
“the House.” Mark how Mr. Speaker, in- 
stead of lecturing like the president of certain 
chambers not five hundred miles from West- 
minster, professes himself the humble ser- 
van’ of the House. See how the man who, as 
philosopher and as thinker, is content with the 
inconvenience of being a-head of his age, and 
calmly waits ior the judgment of posterity, 
fidgets into the advocate, and loses all his cooler 
and clearer logic under the eye of “the House.” 


it may be,—“ the ordinary course of business.” 
The further light that the disclosures of the 
past few days promise to throw on this interest- 
ing subject will carry our scientific acquaintance 
with the immunity of bodies corporate a step 
farther. Among those amusements which the 
uncompromising law of this country has grouped 
together under the genus mala prohibita, is one 
which goes by an ugly name. If all morality 
be conventional, perhaps there are people who 
would object to rank it among the mala in se, 
and there are consciences,—or rather people 
have what they call consciences,—that make a 
wide difference between these two methods of 
transgressing the law. Thus, regarded from an 
artistic point of view alone, the exact imitation 
by B of A’s handwriting is a proof of B’s ability, 
of his acute power of observation, of his com- 
mand over his hand and pen, of his highly- 
developed phrenological faculty of imitation, and 
the like. Still, English law brands this exercise 
of ingenuity with the ugly name of forgery. 
Now, as a body corporate has no hand to 
write, it might prima facie be supposed that it 


have found whatever money was found, and it is 
on the method by which these well-fleeced goats 
have been induced to descend into the well for 
the benefit of a very crafty fox that public 
attention will be deservedly fixed. 

It is well known to all familiar with the 
subject, that the Imperial Parliament, in 
making over the civil and military communica- 
tions of the country to speculators, in encourag- 
ing or insisting on large outlay on the part of 
the original railway companies, and in then re- 
fusing to defend the moral rights for which they 
thus heavily paid from the most wanton en- 
croachment, yet insisted on some one or two 
provisions on behalf of the public. It was 
rendered illegal to borrow money on mortgage 
of railway property until such property had a 
tona-fide existence to a certain extent. Deben- 
tures were only allowed to be issued to the extent 
of & portion—generally a third—of subscribed 
capital. The security was not much, for the 
specified capital might have been unproductively 
expended, but it was definite. The trustee or 
the unspeculating investor who purchased a 
railway debenture in the market was therefore 
entitled by the law to the somewhit vague 
assurance that somebody else had agreed to 
spend two hundred pounds on the property on 
which he was to jend a third hundred, the return 
for his venture being secured on the whole value 








was incapable of committing the artificial, law- 
made, crime of forgery. But if a company can- 
not forge, it can gecure the result promised to| 
himeelf by the forger as the result of his labours. 
The company cannot sign its name, but it can 
affix its common seal. The question on which 
we are likely to have some information is—how 
far the body corporate, or the individuals com- 
posing the body corporate, or acting as the 
servants of that entity, are free from any 
troublesome consequences after affixing the 
common seal of the company, or giving in any 
formal manner the assent and sanction of the 
company, to documents or transactions that are 
prohibited by express law. 

It is not necessary for this purpose to wade 
through the gigantic puzzle of the accounts of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, to 
dissect the difference between their sixteen 
millions of nominal capital and ten millions of 
nominal expenditure, or to attempt to arbitrate 
on the trivial difference of five hundred thousand 
pounds on the account between the Company 
and the contractors, as the same is stated by the 
Chairman on the one hand, and by Sir Samuel 
Morton Peto onthe other. For the shareholders, 
indeed, these are important questions. But the 
shareholders, it is now discovered, are to a great 
extent as mythical and irresponsible a body as 
the Board itself. Mutato sub nomine they are 
the contractors. There is another body of 
proprietors of whatever in this colossal muddle 





Mark,—most incredible of all phenomena!—, 





may deserve the name of property, who seem to 


purchased by the entire outlay. 

This slender and long-established check on 
the borrowing capabilities of the great corporate 
money-needing interests has been leaped over at 
a single bound by the directors, financiers, and 
contractors of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company. The metbod is so simple 
that it can hardly be considered to claim the 
merit of ingenuity; for its value consisted in 
its being kept secret. As far as the public was 
concerned, the simple sale of stamped paper 
acknowledgments of debt to any person who 
would give anything for them, irrespective of 
legality or of anything but the convenience of 
the moment, would probably have answered 
quite as well. It would be curious to inquire 
whose and what sort of a conventional conscience 
required this novel kind ofsalve. It must surely 
have been a lawyer who contrived the scheme, 
because it is natural to the legal mind to con- 
sider a matter proved to be a fact, if uncontra- 
dicted evidence to that effect is adduced. The 
directors of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company therefore took steps to provide 
themselves with uncontradicted evidencethat they 
had fulfilled those requirements of the law which 
they had not even attempted to fulfil. The evi- 
dence, it is true, was not incontrovertible, but that 
was probably thought of minor importance. It 
was uncontroverted ; and in order that it might 
remain so, it was curiously concealed. 

The expedient in question, which in an indi- 
vidual might have seemed no less clumsy than 
dishonest, was this. The company gave the con- 
tractor a stamped receipt for some four hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds. They did not receive 
the money. It does not even appear that the 
further step of handing them a “bogus” check for 
the amount was gone through. But they provided 
evidence to show that they had received it. In 
return, the contractor handed to the company a 
receipt to a similar amount, stating that he had 
received the same sum on account of his contract 
for works. It is not clearwhetheranysuchcontract 
existed. It is probable, however, that it did, as 
the existence of contracts for works involving a 
certain amount of profit, into which the deben- 
ture holders may feel a curiosity to inquire, appear 
to have been the very ratio entis of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway. On the exchange 
of these highly imaginative pieces of writing, the 
company proceeded gaily to issue as many, and a 
few more, debentures, as the subscription of a 
bond side sum of 430,000/. would have enabled 
them legally to accept. 
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Now sharp practice is part of the natural ex- 
perience of life. The sharp practitioners have 
their own accounts to settle, if such old-fashioned 
notions as honesty, honour, or the like give them 
any more trouble than so many ghosts. Bat it 
is by being thus practised upon that no small 
portion of what is called knowledge of the world 
is gained; and the only limit that society seems 
content to draw between clever men and roguery 
is the limit of the law. Let a man induce you to 
buy as a good investment the property which he 
is himself, through a third party, selling at any 
loss to get rid of its risk,—let him depreciate by 
any false alarm the property which you have to 
sell, in order that he may buy it at a third of its 
value,—-let him accumulate a fortune by a long 
series of such transactions, and he will be looked 
at rather with admiration than otherwise by a 
large majority of men who wear well-brushed 
coats. But let him technically err,—let him tell 
his lies in a court of justice, instead of in his more 
constant and safer haunts,—let him not only give 
you fictitious information on the authority of 
some one else, but feign that other person’s 
authority in writing, as he has done in speech, 
and then, if he be found out, society turns its 
back upon him. Instead of a down-right clever 
fellow, he is called a convict. The conventional 
conscience of speculative men is outraged, and 
virtue is at once avenged. 

Now this wide and charitable limit, it seems 
to us, has, in this instance, been overpassed. 
Those who would say, “a fico for morality,” will 


| provided, and that very soon, or the strong men 
and the active among the artisan and working 
class, unable to house themselves decently, will 
leave the old country for new fields of labour, and 
we shall be left with our great warehouses and 
palatial mansions on the one hand, and a popula- 
tion of helpless poor on the other. It is true that, 
in the suburbs of the metropolis and of our 
larger towns, we may see new roads and streets 
spreading out into the green fields, lined with 
cheap cottage buildings of the worst possible 
class, erected by speculating builders for the 
purpose of sale, and not for bon4 fide invest- 
ment, in which a certain limited number may 
take refuge ; but this class of house is not fitted 
for the poorer working men, to whom it is 
essential to live near the scene of their labours. 
It appeared to me that the bill brought forward 
during the past session, by Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
to compel railway companies and others who 
for their own purposes demolished large numbers 
of dwellings, to replace such dwellings, was a 
most just and enlightened measure, and would 
have met many of the difficulties which are 
likely to be so widely and so painfally felt. 





Before the close of the session another measure 


ad 


which can be suggested should be made available 
to promote the erection of well-arranged an 
well-constructed dwellings for the labouring 
classes. 

The Rev. W. L. Clay, one of the secretaries, 
read a paper by Miss Octavia Hill. The paper 
described the authoress’s experience with the 
tenants of some leasehold property which she, 
with the assistance of Mr. Ruskin, bought in 
London about a year and a half ago. By taking 
an interest in the social condition of the tenants, 
Miss Hill had been enabled to improve their 
position, and in a pecuniary point of view the 
work had been successfal. After making every 
allowance for repairs, redemption of capital, and 
every other demand, there was a clear profit of 
at least 5 per cent. The paper urged the im. 
portance of a knowledge of the laws i 
such tenancies, and of dealing with the working 
classes firmly, but fairly, in all the relations that 
existed between the landlord and tenant. In 
social matters, the paper urged that the efforts 
of the tenants should be supplemented rather 
than substituted. 

Mr. Beggs followed with a paper, wherein 
he said, a number of earnest and able men, 


was introduced, and became law, which seems to | i by the magnitude of the evil, and 
promise substantial assistance to corporations,|the hopelessness of overcoming it by volun- 
public companies, societies, or associations, | effort, invoke the aid of the State, and 
desirous of acquiring land and erecting buildings ask the Government not only to give facilities 
which are bond side intended as dwellings for the for the erection of dwellings, but actually to 
labouring classes. This Act, 29 Victoria, c. 28,| erect them. They seek, in fact, that houses 
of which the rules and regulations have recently for the poor should be built out of the rates. 





look grave at a sheer negation of law. The| been issued from the Treasury, empowers the |In the last session of Parliament, Mr. Torrens, 
question will then make itself umpleasantly | Public Loan Commissioners to make loans on who has made this subject one of special 
urgent,—on whom is the blame to fall? Shall; such lands and buildings to the extent of half inquiry and study, introduced a Bill which 
the common seal of the company be sent to their entire value, or on the security of the went to this fall extent. He seeks to obtain 
prison, or even broken by the common hang-/ rates, or of unpaid-up capital. The rate of compulsory powers to obtain sites, placing 
man? Shall the Court of Chancery invoive the | interest for loans is to be 4 per cent., repayment the powers in the hands of the existing local 
whole concern in its voluminous and fatal coils? | of the loan being spread over a term of forty | authorities—that is, the vestries and district 
Will shareholders, and debenture holders, and | years. A paymentof 5/. per cent. for forty years boards of the metropolis are to take the in- 
creditors, agree to an act of amnesty, pure and | will repay both principal and interest of the itiative; they are to erect dwellings and 
simple, make over all landed and other pro- | loan, so that if the borrower invest the loan so maintain them by a rate levied for the pur- 
perty to the original fathers of the line, wish | as to produce an annual profit of more than that | pose. This Bill was submitted to a select 
them joy of their offspring, and good speed in | payment, or, in round nambers, of more than committee, and, after passing that committee, 
its progress? These and many other pertinent | 5 per cent., any amount beyond that rate will be was, in an amended shape, brought again before 
questions must now be solved by the stern logic | extra profit, and at the end of the forty years the House of Commons. From the pressure of 
of fact ; and, however great the suffering brought | the building will become his sole property. public business it was withdrawn for the time. 
upon thousands by the whole history of an enter- | The conclusions he arrived at were :—That the That was a result at which I am sure the pro- 
prise which, from the beginning to the present | dwellings of a large proportion of the labouring moters of the measure will rejoice, when they 
time, has been one series of wanton attacks on | classes are such as to render itall but impossible have fully re-considered the whole case. With 
the property of other people, the British nation, 'for them to maintain the common decencies of so much public feeling on the subject, and after 
as a corporate body, can well afford the sixteen | life ;—that the demand for additional dwellings so many years of arduous labour, it would bea 
millions thrown in this instance, not to the dogs | is urgent and imperative;—that experimental grievous pity to throw opportunities away, and 
but to the vultures, if it lead to the certain | buildings have clearly proved that the labouring reap disappointment through an act of hasty 
affixing of the penalty to illegal actions, whether | classes gladly avail themselves of such oppor- legislation. I feel assured that such a measure, 
the actors be one or many—whether they call | tunities of improving their condition;—-that such | if it became law, would be a miserable failure. 
themselves contractors and financiers, or huddle | buildings have produced dividends equal to those In the first place, I demur to the principle of 
together in the attempt to avoid the reprobation | of most railway companies, and that, in one | the Bill, so far as it places the power of erecting 
of all honest men under the title of a Board. instance, where a considerable capital has been dwellings, and levying rates for that purpose, 
| invested, it is believed that a dividend of 6} per, in the hands of local governments. I cannot 
| cent. may be steadily maintained, so that, with see that it is within the province of any govern- 
the aid of the new Government loan, the desired ment to supply dwellings for the people, any 
| profit may rise to 7 or 8 per cent.;—that, asa more than to supply them with food and rai- 
| considerable number of working men must live | ment. It is not the business of Government. 
| in towns, where the value of land is high, it will This is an established economical and political 
| probably become general on urban sites to build) principle. But then it is said that occasions 
| blocks of dwellings of many stories, planned on | may arise when Government may step out of its 

To introduce this subject several papers were economical principles, with flat roofs for recreation | province, and give a start to some public project 
read. The first, suggesting the appropriation of and play-ground, with external galleries to save and direction to private enterprise, and find 
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railway arches, we have printed in ertenso. 

Mr. Thomas Worthington, architect, followed 
with a very interesting réswné showing the pre- 
sent position of the question. In the course 
of it, he said,— the dwellings of the labouring 
classes are very generally altogether insuffi- 
cient, and constructed in a manner often 
opposed to all sanitary principles. Public im- 
provements and railway companies sweep them 
away wholesale, such as they are, no suitable 
habitations are provided, and over-crowding is 
the necessary result. It is absolutely certain 
that the present condition of things cannot 
continue. The heaping up and the crowding 
must have a limit, and Parliament must care 
for those it unhouses; and, moreover, homes 
must be provided for a very considerable pro- 
portion in the old localities. Here is again a 
new difficulty. The available area in the centres 
of towns is gradually diminishing. We are 
hardly prepared to adopt the most recent Parisian 
experiment of building eleven stories high, with- 
out staircases, the only access to the upper 


stories being by means of a hoist or lift, which | the Funds might be applied far more profitably | directions, 


is to work up and down by hydraulic pressure 
every three minutes. The houses, however, must 
be forthcoming. It must not be allowed to con- 
tinue that the landlords shall be able to extort 
double the rents for dens unfit for human habi- 
tation, or that where one family had lived two 
must live for the future. A remedy must be 


house duty, and im some situations shops may money for the purpose out of the public funds; 
beneficially occupy the ground - floor ;—that| and I think Mr. John Stuart Mill so far relaxes 
| suburban villages for such working men as can | a principle he strongly insists upon as to admit 
live out of towns may with advantage be! of such occasional interference on the part 
established in suitable situations on lines of rail-| of a Government. I am not aware whether 
way or otherwise ;—that, owing to the increasing he would accept this case as one of the fa- 
scarcity of sites for urban dwellings, and for; voured exceptions. The case of the cotton 
other obvious sanitary considerations, it is ex-| famine is one that all men would accept, and, 
ceedingly desirable, as far as practicable, that | I apprehend, would justify, to the fullest extent, 
manufacturing establishments,shouldbe removed the prompt action which the Government intro- 


from the great towns to situations where land 
is of less value, and that employers of labour | 
should build in connexion with them dwellings 
of good construction for their work-people, as in 
the case of Saltaire ;—that large employers of 
labour might, on the principle adopted by Mr. 
Akray and Sir Francis Crossley, give facilities to 
their work-people to obtain good dwellings for 
themselves on advantageous terms, by the aid of 
| building societies ; or on the plan adopted by the 
manufacturers of Mulhouse ;—that on the co- 
operative principle, the large savings of the 
working classes now invested at 2} per cent. in 








jin the erection of such establishments as the | 
| Familistery at Guise: the money deposited in 
| Savings-banks, amounting to an aggregate of 
(little less than 40 millions, might, if judiciously 
| laid out, provide healthy and comfortable homes 
| for nearly all the working men in the kingdom ;— 
, and that every other facility, means, or agency 





duced, e work of erecting dwellings for the 
people is altogether another thing—and I object 
to the postulate that private enterprise has failed 
in the accomplishment of the work. In this field 
of labour private enterprise has not had fuir play. 
It would be well to inquire into the reasons why 
private enterprise has not kept pace with the 
demand. Ina country with a redundant capital, 
and numbers of persons eager to employ it in 
every field of exertion where it promises a reason- 
able chance of profit, why have dwellings for the 
people not kept pace with the demand? If we 
look at the metropolis, we find buildings in all 
springing up as if by enchantment. 
It always will be so; for there is something 
strangely attractive in building operations for 
a certain class of people; but yet we find only 
few attempts to build houses for the lhumbler 
classes ;—and why is this? We may ask, also, 
whether local governments would be likely to 
enter upon an undertaking where private euter- 
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prise has not found profitable employment with 
any better chances of success. The difficulties 
are these—the costliness of such struc‘ures, aris- 
ing mainly from the high price of land, and the 
trouble arising from the loose and irregular habits 
of the smaller class of occupiers. Would a vestry, 
armed with the powers of erecting dwellings, be 
more able to cope with these difficulties than a 
private company or individual? That vestry 
would require the compulsory provision to obtain 
sites for the erection of the dwellings ; and with 
such powers extended to them, a private company 
or individual would rise superior to a vestry in 
ability to construct the dwellings, and to regulate 
the letting and collecting of rents. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, in opening the dis- 
cussion, said the difficulty in providing houses 
for the working classes was not so great whenthey 
came to deal with the skilled artisan—the man 
whose wages varied from 25s, to 40s. per week. 
The great difficulty was in the provision of 
domiciles for the large population who had no 
fixed place of work and no fixed wages. Those 
who had to hang about the docks or the streets 
waiting for a job, must be perpetually on the 
scene of work, and could not afford to go toa 
distance, and could only afford to pay a small 
pittance for the lodging they enjoyed. Model 
lodging-houses had been built, but even though 
they had done much good, they were none of 
them what they should be. They were con- 
tracted in dimensions, low, and unfit for large 
families. In some there were but two bed- 
rooms, which he held were insufficient for fami- 
lies. In building houses with the proper accom- 
modation, however, they had great difficulties to 
encounter. The price of land was very great in 
London, and there was a constantly-increasing 
element of expense in the wages paid to masons, 
carpenters, and bricklayers. This had now risen 
so high that in wages alone the expense of build- 
ing was more by twenty-five per cent. than it 
was some three or four years ago. In the country 
land was certainly not so expensive, but still the 
general expenses were high. He had no end of 
letters from architects and others interested in 
the matter sending him suggestions to propose 
to erect dwellings at 2001. or 2201. the pair. ‘This 
was all very well, but they must look morecarefully 
into the matter. He had an estate near to a brick- 
kiln, and the bricks were within three minutes’ 
walk of the buildings he wished to erect. This 
of course was one item, but there was another 
part of his estate where he would have to convey 
the bricks fifteen miles. He had, however, 
undertaken to build a pair of cottages, with 
three bedrooms—and no dwelling should have 
less—a back kitchen, and a front kitchen, with 
all the appurtenances necessary, with the proper 
specifications as to height and width, and this 


could not be done under 3201. for the pair. For | 


this outlay there should be a return of 251., or 
certainly 21l., but he only got for it 51. The 
position of the agricultural labourer was very 
much the condition of the street labourer in the 
town in point of weekly wages ; and how was it 
possible, until they could find some means of 
construction at a much cheaper rate, to provide 
houses for the thousands, tens of thousands, he 
might almost say the millions, requiring better 
domiciliary accommodation? With regard to 
suburban villages, he did not think they could 
get large numbers of persons willingly to go out 
of town, but he thought these suburban villages 
would be of great value to intercept the popula- 
tion going into the town. The number flowing 
into London was from 40,000 to 50,000 every 
year, and if these could be intercepted much 
good would be effected; and while he thought 
this might be done, there were incalculable diffi- 
culties in the way of removing people already in 
the town. He had no doubt that some great 
remedy for all these evils would be devised ; but 
in taking the matter into consideration, it was 
necessary to bear in mind that the leading diffi- 
culty was as to the large class of the population 
who had no fixed hours of work and no fixed 
wages, and who could not afford to pay more 
than ls. or 1s. 6d. a week for lodging, and to 
this point the attention of the Association ought 
to be specially directed. 

Mr. Torrens, M.P., the chairman of the select 
committee of the House of Commons, by which 
this subject had been considered, drew attention 
to the difference between the Bill recommended 
by the committee, of which Mr. Beggs was a 
member, and that recommended by the select 
committee of the House of Commons, and 
strongly enforced the claims of the latter to sup- 
port. All that the Bill asked was that the Legis- 


what was required, in order to improve the 
homes of the people, and to give the ratepayers 
power to put the officers of health in motion if 
the authorities neglected their duty. The Bill 
proposed to lend the authorities money at an ex- 
traordinarily low rate of interest, to enable them 
to make the necessary improvements, and held 
them morally and socially responsible for the 
existence of fever nests. The select committee 
of the House of Commons recommended a com- 
pulsory measure, because they believed no other 
would succeed, and because they felt it to be 
their duty to do to others, when they had the 
power, what they should wish others to do to 
them were they in reverse positions. Mr. Tor- 
rens spoke at some length, and said he was quite 
willing to receive suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the Bill. 

Mr. Edwin Chadwick strongly recommended 
the use of non-absorbent materials in the erec- 
tion of buildings, as a means not only of lessen- 
ing the cost of erection, but also of securing the 
health of the inhabitants, and stated the results 
of some recent experiments on concrete used for 
walls. He desired to guard the section against 
the assumption that the present qualities and 
prices were an inevitable condition of house 
building. He considered the bricks now used 
for building purposes extremely absorbent, and 
that such a material as concrete would be a 
cheaper and more healthy substitute. 

Professor Gairdner (Glasgow) directed atten- 
tion to the legislative measures that had been 


Dr. Martin read a paper on the cause of the 
high rate of mortality in Liverpool. He pointed 
out the efforts which had been made in Liver- 
pool daring the last twenty years to improve the 
health of the town, and their eminent success in 
reducing the death-rate from 36 per 1,000 in 
1846, to 25 per 1,000 in 1860. Since that period 
the rate has risen year by year until during the 
last quarter it has reached the rate of 50 per 
1,000. He said the cause of this increase could 
not be owing to over-crowding, because, owing 
to the thinning of the population in the worst 
districts, by its spreading to the out-townships, 
this evil, instead of increasing, had greatly 
diminished. Indigence, another reputed cause, 
operated even more strongly in the other parts 
of Lancashire, but the public health improved 
there, instead of deteriorating. The sanitary 
condition of Liverpool was perfection compared 
with many places. Intemperance appeared to be 
the most powerful cause of the evil. Whilst in 
the rest of Lancashire there was a diminished 
consumption of intoxicating liquor, in Liverpool, 
owing to the great development of the licensing 
system, and the increased competition caused 
amongst the publicans, there has been a great 
extension of intemperance. The Liverpool Health 
Committee, recognising these facts, had recom- 
mended the council to apply to Parliament for 
an Act to control the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

In the course of the discussion that ensued, 

Lord Shaftesbury said he hoped there would 
be the most stringent law that was ever passed 





obtained by the municipal authorities of Glasgow, 
for the of effecting improvements in 
that city. 


interdicting hereafter houses being built back-to- 
back. He trusted a law would be passed 


It was calculated that those im-| prohibiting the construction of any block of 


provements would cost one million and a quarter, | houses through which there was no complete 
and they were to be effected by pulling | thoroughfare, for purposes both of ventilation 











lature should enable the local authorities to de 


down houses, with the reservation that no more | 
than 500 people should be displaced by one) 
operation, and that the sheriff should be satisfied | 


and morality. He had seen two or three in- 
stances in London where the opening of a 
thoroughfare had resulted in a general improve- 


that for every one of those 500 house accommo- ment in the whole character and demeanour of 


dation could be found elsewhere. He suggested | 


that power should be givén to the medical | 
authorities in each town to close any tenement | 
which had been decimated by fever until the} 
proprietor had satisfied those authorities that | 
disease no longer remained in the building. | 
There were cases in Glasgow where fever had | 
been known to affect a house as long as three 
years. 

Mr. Godwin said the suggestions thrown out by | 
Mr. Emanuel, Mr. Worthington, and others, | 
might all be used; the extent of the evil was so | 
enormous that one remedy was insufficient. He | 
advocated cheap railway trains for working men ; 


but much more was necessary : called attention | 
to the badly-placed houses in Manchester, some | 
of which, he said, were a disgrace to civilisa- | 
tion; and concluded by supporting Mr. Torrens’s | 


Bill. 


than those of Miss Octavia Hill. The pecuniary | 
return was about 5 per cent. 

Mr. H. W. Rumsey (Cheltenham) suggested | 
that whatever course the reformers of dwelling. | 
houses adopted, whether their efforts were made | 
publicly, privately, or in associations, the areas 
of habitations should be extended. He considered 
it a great objection to the buildings erected by 
the trustees of Mr. Peabody, that they provided 
accommodation at the rate of 625 persons per acre, 
which was about seven times more than the 
proportion per acre in the densely populated 
town of Liverpool. He looked on the suburban 
settlement and the penny train as the great way 
of escape from the evils they complained of. 

Mr. T. Chatfield Clarke recommended the pur- 
chase of houses on repairing leases. 

Other gentlemen having spoken, the chairman 
(Sir J. K. Shuttleworth) closed the discussion. 
Without depreciating the efforts of those who 
desired to improve the material condition of the 
poor, he was convinced that there could be no 
ultimate permanent success unless those efforts 
were accompanied by great intellectual and 
moral change. If the poor of any large city on 
the Continent, say Berlin, or Paris, could be ele- 
vated for a few days, so as to occupy the palaces 
of their richer neighbours, was there anything in 
their intellectual condition that would prevent 
them converting those places into absolute sties ? 
He believed there was not, and therefore he 
looked for a more perfect remedy in their moral 
and intellectual change. 


The Health of Manchester and Liverpool. 


After the reading of Mr. Ransome’s paper, 
reported in our last,— 








the people. The people living in these horrible 
lanes and courts, many of them never emerging 
from them, were as wild, savage, and as in- 
accessible as if they were in the heart of 
Timbuctoo. He believed that the habits of 
intoxication of our country arose as much from 
disease as disease did from intoxication ; they 
acted and reacted upon one another. If they 
wished to do that which was best for the moral 
condition of the people, they would improve 
their domiciliary condition, and in doing this 
they would take away the appetite, and, in some 
cases, the want of these liquors. They could 
not do better than institute such amendments as 
those proposed in Mr. Ransome’s paper. The 
writers pointed out very truly that certain 
officers should be nominated to carry these great 
amendments and provisions into effect. That 
was a very good suggestion, but it was only upon 


Dr. W. A. Greenhill (Hastings) instanced ex- paper, until they informed the public who was 
periments in that town and in London of a, 
similar nature, but on a more extensive scale | 


to appoint the officers. If the officer was to be 
appointed by vestries, local boards, or any of 
those who had an indirect or direct interest in 
these abominations, he would be only a cloak. 
Therefore, he ought to be appointed by some 
independent authority ; and they should make 
him as reponsible as they pleased, and give him 
a noble salary, and so secure the best services 
in the country. 

Mr. W. Rendle (London) said it was an 
abomination that Manchester had not long since 
had responsible health officers. He considered 
that health officers should be appointed by a 
central authority, and supported his argument 
by stating his reasons for resigning his post as 
officer of health for St. George’s, Southwark. 

Dr. Trench touched upon the importance of 
removing the dead from the living without 
delay, and stated that, in Liverpool, mortuary 
chapels were to be provided, and that for the 
Irish Roman Catholics, among whom prevailed 
the infectious diseases by which the death-rate 
was swollen, a Protestant gentleman, Mr. 
Hutchinson, late mayor, would build a mortuary 
chapel, so that the offices for the dead could be 
performed in accordance with the Catholic reli- 
gion. He also illustrated the difficulty of en- 
forcing the Common Lodging-houses Act to 
prevent overcrowding, in the cases of large and 
destitute families. 

Mr. Godwin had visited what had been named 
to him as the best common lodging-houses in 
Manchester, and in more than one instance he 
found four beds in a room, each occupied by 
two, and sometimes by three persons, the space 
for eight persons giving 105 cubic feet each! 
This was illegal, and the fact was a aoe to 
the inspectors, though, doubtless, muc could be 
said as to their difficulties. Im some other 
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houses rooms were occupied by men and women 
indiscriminately ; and in one room there were 
eleven persons, men and women, and in a room 
opening out of it, a woman who had just been 
confined. It was a monstrous fallacy to say 
Manchester could not be better sewered ; he had 
looked into places that were fearfal to contem- 
plate. As to saying that Liverpool was perfectly 
sewered, its engineer (Mr. Newlands), who was 
present, would repudiate the idea. [Dr. Martin, 
whose paper was alluded to: “‘ Comparatively.” | 
Comparative perfection! There were many 
things Mr. Newlands would be able to improve. 
{Mr. Newlands: “ Certainly.” ] 

Mr. R. Rawlinson said he denied that Liver- 
pool and Manchester were well sewered. It had 
been said by the engineers of Manchester that it 
was not practicable or advisable to do away with 
cesspits. The man who said so, and used his 
influence to retain them,—the blood of Manches- 
ter be on his head. He said that advisedly. 
Why could not they be removed in Manchester ? 
In London, with ten times the population, it was 
done; and as the foul cesspits had been re- 





of London had risen until it was the healthiest 
great city in the world, because for its popu- | 
lation 
fermenting cesspits. 
within twenty-four hours. 


The refuse passed away 
Let it be re- 


way but an ignorant local administration. 
administrative arrangements were in a state 
which hereafter would be regarded as a reproach 
to the time, and were suggestive of barbarism. 


cause of the evi 


and, for another penny, he would remove the 
middens and provide self-cleansing apparatus. 
Even a penny a week would provide for the dis- 
tribution of water. Twenty years ago, Dr. Lyon 
Playfair estimated that the cost of preventible 


disease in Manchester was not less than a million 


a year. That could be removed, because it had 
been done elsewhere, and nothing stood in the 
Our 





PROVISION OF DWELLINGS BY 


APPROPRIATION OF RAILWAY ARCHES.* 


Tux want of good and sufficient accommodation for the 


labouring classes in the metropolis has been felt more | 
within the last few years than at any other previous time, and 
has at length attracted public attention to the means for 
its redress, It is unquestionable that the evil has been 


height. Those on the London, Chatham, and Dover Exten. 
sion system average only about 14 ft. from ground to 
crown of arch, 
Again, there are also many arches under four lines of 
rails, where a necessary depth of about 50 ft. for this pur. 
would render them too closely approaching tunnels, 
‘or the light and ventilation essential to a dwelling-house, 
Though then a double dwelling-house can be constructed, 
with six rooms in each arch of such a railway as the Lon. 
don, Chatham, and Poors. pet the accommodation in point 
of economy of building, of light, and of ventilation, would 
not be as perfect as in oe ag ve of ee shown om 
plan, It is necessary to » however, that a very 
number of arches of the latter type are at present in 
existence round London, é 
Again, it may be objected that the smoke ae Sen 
the chimneys would be likely to be a nuisance to the pas. 
sengers on the railway. The few chimneys which now 
exist without complaint are at the level only of the top of 
the parapet; but if future inconvenience be experienced, 
it will be a slight matter to carry the chimneys up to 
above the level of the carriage tops. If this is found to be 
inefficacious it will be possible to use one of the numerous 
smoke-consuming grates or stoves; or the a 





(which has been carried out in some of the buildings of 
the Metropolitan Association for Improving the Dwellings 
of the Industrial Classes) of conveying the smoke from a 
number of flues into one large common shaft may be 
applied. In any one of these ways it is possible to obviate 





caused to a great extent by recent metropolitan eng - 
ing works, and particularly by railway extensions. 
| estimated t t " 
moved and the refuse drained away, the health | while 100,000 more will be dispossessed oe various slight 
| schemes now on foot. No farther argument t t 

, ment is needed, to prove the necessity for prompt action. | 
‘ Whilst it is clear that that scheme is the best which, if | y 
it had the fewest number of those | capable of being yr Sagem carried out, would make the | of them are matters of detail which can be satisfactorily 
il the means of its removal, it follows | solved by the introduction of clauses into future railway 

that no such perfect scheme can be devised as the one | Acts without the opposition of the companies themselves 
which would make it the interest of the railway companies 


It is 


hat 20,000 people have already been evicted, 


tained twelve months, and a class of fermenta- | (which turn out the poor wholesale) to find means for 


tion would be set up, 


nothing but the breaking up of the place, and | ;, 
the grubbing up of the land, to get away the would be impracticable. The principle has alr 

attempted to be enforced and it has signally fail 
matters stand at present, and with the strong opposition 
which railway companies can raise in Parliament to an 
unpulatable scheme, it is a matter both of policy and of | 
necessity to endeavour to adopt other than compulsory 
measures. 
which the railway companies would increase their revenues, 
and by which the poor would be housed and benefited, 


putrid matter, would remove. With regard to 
sewer ventilation, it should be so arranged that | 
nothing could put it out of order. At the begin- | 
ning of the century there were cesspools every- 
where in London, and there were no sewers to 
remove effete matter. Until Mr. Chadwick came | 


the effects of which their accommodation. 


To compel railways, by direct legislative interference, 


been 
As 


If, then, a feasible scheme could be shown by 


into authority, it was illegal to do anything but | the interest of the railway companies would be, not to 


drain the overflow from the cesspits into the | 
sewers and drains in the streets. Between 1830 | 
and 1540, as the sewering advanced, typhoid 

fever and typhus became rife in the streets 

sewered, and an investigation took place, which | 
led to ventilation of the sewers being insisted | i 
upon. It cost Manchester 10,000l. per annum |} 
to retain the cesspit matter, and to remove it | 
into great poison mounds, and to pass it into the 

country. If this were looked upon as interest 

on capital necessary to carry out a different 

system, Manchester might be sewered on the 

most complete scale, and the improvement 

would reduce the rate of mortality down to 

that of Londen, and perhaps they might bring it 

down to that of itssuburbs. They had had men- 

tioned to them the enormous prevalence of 

disease in Liverpool; but in the suburbs and 

surrounding districts — Birkenhead, Tranmere, 

Wallassey—there was not that mortality. Was | 
there a special atmospheric influence there | 
different from that of the town; or did the mor- | 
tality arise from some considerable and gross 

Sanitary neglect connected with its machinery 

or apparatus ° It was the same with the suburbs | 
of Manchester. A few years ago the death-rate 

of Broughton was 18 per 1,000. He maintained | 
that Manchester, Liverpool, and Salford, with | 
proper sanitary regulations, might have their | 
mortality reduced, at least so as to be parallel | 
with London. Was there not in London as) 
degraded a population as they had in Liverpool ? | 
He did not believe in impossibilities, and he | 
recommended those whose duty it was to look | 
after these matters to do so without prejudice, | 
and not to say that it was utterly impossible in | 
Manchester to remove the cesspits, or use soil- | 
pans. In London the soil-pan was used by a 
working population twice as large as Manchester, 
and the result was most beneficial. 

Mr. E. Chadwick would undertake to contract 
for the results of sanitary reform in Liverpool and 
Manchester, because what he would propose to do 
had been done, and there was no reason why it 
should not be done again. The first step towards 
the cure of London was the removal of the mid- 
dens, which resulted in a reduction of the death- 
rate, without any alteration in the habits of the 
people. Give him power to get rid of the middens, 
provide sufficient water, and prevent overcrowd- 
ing, and he would reduce the rate of mortality 
by one-half. That there was no special reason 
why he should not, was shown by the low death. 
rate in the Salford prison, where a recent out- 
break of dysentery was ultimately traced to a 
drain polluting the prison well. Suppose Man- 
chester rid of its corporation—clear of its drains 
and cegypools, and of cesspool-minded men—he 
would provide self-cleansing sewers at 2d. per 
house per week, fresh water at 2d. per week, 





aya but perhaps to further that scheme. 
n 


and about London there are thousands of railway 


arches belonging to the various companies. Some few of 
these are used as shops, a few more as warehouses and 
workshops; but the great majority are, at the present 
moment, totally unoccupied and unproductive. 


To convert these existing arches into labourers’ dwell- 
ngs and to provide for similar accommodation in all future 


viaducts buult in the neighbourhood of great cities, will at 


east provide for a large proportion of those now ejected. 


give house-room to the poorer classes whom they evict, 





| 


i 
i 


| 
| 





It is the object of this paper to discuss the means which 


can be taken to best carry out this scheme, and the ad- 
vantages or otherwise arising from its adoption. 


For each dwelling that is built inside # railway arch, two | 


side walls and a rcof are already constructed. It will imme- 
diately suggest itself that an advantage is gained in point 
of economy of construction over the same amount of 
accommodation anywhere else; and this saving may be 
calculated at about 301. each arch, or 51. per room. 


It may be urged in opposition to the idea itself, that 


tenants could not be obtained for this class of dwelling ;— 
that the noise and vibration arising rom the traffic over- 
head would render such arches practically uninhabitable, 
It is believed that this objection, though popular, is 
groundless. A very few of these arches are fitted up and 
occupied as dwelling-houses, and the author during the 
investigation of the past few months into this subject has 
met with and questioned the occupants of most of these— 
the experience of some ranging over a period of six years. 
They have been unanimous in the statement that no great | 
inconvenience is experienced. 
the noise and vibration arising from the passing trains is | 
more felt in the houses by the side of the railway than in | 
the arches themselves; and if further evidence be required 

it is possible to point to shops, restaurants, &c., where | 
business is carried on with no more disadvantages than if | 
the premises were streets distant from the railway. 


Indeed, it is a fact that 


It may be a matter of surprise that such an obvious 


expedient as the utilization of the arches should not have 
been previously carried into effect. 
had they been the pro 
since have been so utilized. But although the idea has, 
doubtless, been suggested before, and notwithstanding the 
difficulty of the dealing with any new idea by a railway 
company, other causes have had their effect in delaying 


It is probable that 
rty of individuals they would long 


the scheme. The causes which have prevented private 
individuals from taking the arches from the companies and 
ee as proposed, are somewhat numerous; 
but, as will be seen, are matters of practical detail only. 

One of the most important preventive causes is the 
policy of the companies, hitherto, in refusing to grant 
ong leases. Many of them will give only a yearly 
tenancy—the most liberal a 7, 14, or 21 years’ lease— 
while all insert clauses reserving power to regain posses. 
sion by a 3 or 6 mouths’ notice, 

This policy, if persisted in, would be fatal, for it would 
prevent capital being employed by private individuals on 
such @ precarious tenure. But as possession is only likely 
to be again required by the companies in case of a desire 
to widen their lines, it would meet the requirements if a 
short lease only were granted, and compensation be given 
in case of eviction, for the money laid out in fitting the 
arches as dwellings. 

Again, the present arches vary a great deal in size, and, 
therefore, in adaptability to the purpose. The best type 
is an arch about 25 ft. to 30 ft. frontage, about 30 ft. dee " 
and 20 ft. high to crown, In each of these arches could 
built five rooms, a wash-house, yard, and offices, as shown 
in the accompanying plan. But only a small proportion 
of the whole number of arches closely approach this type. 
In the construction of a railway viaduct, the requirement 
insisted on by Parliament is a headway of about 17 ft. 
where the arches of the viaduct cross public roads, For 
purposes of economy, the — of the arches is reduced 
directly the roadway is passed. The consequence is that 
the generality of arches do not average nearly 20 ft. in 





* By Messrs. Davis and Emanuel. Read at Manchester 
Meeting of Social Science Association. 





any objections on this head. 

The difficulty of access to some, and the absence of 
water-pipes and drainage, have also hitherto acted as a 
whack to the utilization of arches as dwelling. 


this state- | houses, 


The above are the principal objections which can be 
inst the sch ft is believed that the whole 





if (in order to disarm this opposition and to prove to the 
companies that they would not be prejudiced, but, as 

fore stated, benefited by it) private enterprise first 
showed the value of the proposed scheme. ; 

It is accordingly in contemplation to try the experi- 
ment by a private association on (say) twenty arches. 
Such an experiment can in no event be a very bad, and it 
is ible that it may be a good, investment. _ 

f the latter is found to be the result it will then be 

ible, without the opposition of the railway interest, to 

introduce into future private Acts some such compulsory 
clauses as the following :— . oe: 

(1.) Compensation, pro rata, for outlay in building to 
be given to tenants of dwelling-houses under arches, 
in case of summary eviction. ; 

(2.) Where a viaduct is required to be wider than 36 ft. 
(or two lines of railway), to build a second viaduct at 
a distance from the first. 

(3.) Sufficient land to be bought, to get access on one 
side (say 15 ft. in width), and light on the other side 
(say 6 ft. in width). 

(4.) Standing orders to be altered to a compulsory 
minimum height of 20 ft. to crown ofarch. _ 

(5.) Fire-places and flues to be constructed in piers and 
parapets. 

These clauses, though entailing an extra cost upon the 
railway companies, would repay them in the rent obtain- 
able from the dwellings. 

In all future railway schemes which come before Par- 
liament for sanction, the policy also should be in favour 
of constructing overground rather than underground 
railways. In ail of the latter class, with the exception of 
those under carriage roads, property is destroyed without 
an opportunity for provision being made for those dis- 
possessed, In those of the former class, it may be 
— to provide dwellings for nearly the whole number 
evicted. 

The author has now indicated what he believes to be the 
best means to adopt to give good house accommodation 
to large numbers of the labouring classes at the present 
time, and to provide for future wants as they are crea’ 
by the chief cause of the wants. It remains now only to 
prove that the commercial value of the scheme claims for 
it that support which its higher results demand, 2 

The following figures are taken from a tenement of this 
nature on one of the existing lines of railway, and which 
is within the author’s knowledge. 

The tenant, who is also lessee, a working builder, took 
the arch six years ago, and built himself a house within 
it, consisting of two sitting-rooms, three bed-rooms, 
kitchen and washhouse combined, and offices, and states 
the cost at 100/., 

which, at 5 per cent., gives ...... £5 0 

2 


Rates and taxes 
Insurance 


Sc 

~ 

a 
co ocs 


tania 
Total outgoings per annum (exclusive of 
STR GE SII sennocsnrsenessnsscstnvnpupeeconesiive 
Now, at an estimate of 8s. per week for 
rent of the dwelling, the income from 
each arch, per annum, would be ......... 


£10 13 0 


2016 0 
Leaving a net income to the railway 
company on each arch, per annum, of 
OS REY isda iininicedcatedaanagian 10 0 0 


On the thousands of arches in existence and in con- 
templation in and about London, the increase of revenue 
to the railway companies may at once be seen. : 

But taking the arches as worked by private enterprise, 
and each therefore as subject to an additional charge to 
the company of ground-rent, and taking this ground-rent 
at an average of ed ps ample charge to cover the ground- 
rents of five-roomed dwellings in the district where these 
are contemplated), a further deduction of 4. would be 
made on the above net income, This would leave a2 
interest of 11/. per cent. on their outlay to any lessees 
under the company; and a simultaneous profit tree from 
risk of 4/. per arch annum to the companies themselves 
on the thousands of arches which they wil be in a position 
to lease, 

In many districts in London large blocks of buildings 
have been erected with new materials, and on @ scale 
which should not be attempted in this scheme ; and yet at 
a cost of 160/. per tenement (capitalising the ground- 
rent in the same way as has been done above), 5 per cent. 
to pelt to the shareholders of the company over which 

derman Waterlow presides ; and this instance is from 
buildings in the City-road, where ground-rents are cer- 
tainly higher than in the out-districts where the railway 
arches would be utilized. 
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OFFICIAL SUPERVISION. 


Tuelfrequent recurrence of accidents on rail- 
ways and of casualties to ships in our seas and 
rivers, demands consideration, and requires a 
remedy. That the numerous railway accidents, 
collisions at sea, shipwrecks, and boiler explo- 
sions are the result of what is called “ inevitable 
accident,” only those interested as directors or 
owners will attempt to argue, and no one will be 
prepared to admit. Now, how to avert these 
casualties and this incessant waste of precious 
human life is another of the many unsolved 
questions of the day. 

There is one class of political economists who 
would place a reliance for protection on Govern- 
ment supervision and Government offices, whilst 
there is another who would throw Govern- 
ment inspection to the winds, and rely for a 
remedy on increasing the responsibility of the 
owners and their servants. The class who look 
upon Government interference as a panacea for all 
evils and who condemn the Government for these 
terrible losses of human life, are the more re- 
spectable in point of numbers ; whilst those who 
look for a remedy in the unfettered and healthy 
development of science, and the increased re- 
sponsibility of the owners and their servants, 
are the respectable in point of intellect, and are, 
perhaps, on the whole, less interested. It is 
quite probable that the true remedy in this case, 
as in most others, is to be found between the 
extremes. 

We do not intend either to advocate a whole- 
sale interference on the part of the Government 
on the one hand, or a laisser faire system on the 
other. It would be a bad day for this country 
if the responsibility of our great engineering 
and shipbuilding firms were submitted to the 
withering blight of irresponsible Government 
officials, and it would be equally bad if, by with- 
drawing Government interference altogether, un- 
principled speculators were to be allowed to 
indulge in reckless and dangerous under- 
takings. 

We are satisfied that this most important 
subject must shortly be submitted to searching 
Parliamentary inquiry; and we have no doubt that 
the present Government, having their attention 
roused, and being free from the trammels of 
official precedents, will take some active steps in 
the matter. The question will have to figure in 
the budget for administrative reform, upon 
which the Conservatives must rely for the sup- 
port of the country. Perhaps the best service 
we can render at the present moment is to ex- 
plain the arguments for and against the existing 
system as far as it applies to navigation, and to 
show its weaknesses, rather than to advocate 
positively any specific remedy. 

This system, then, has been said by one of its 
ablest administrators, Mr. T. H. Farrer, secretary 
to the Board of Trade, to be a “ mongrel” sys- 
tem; and this term is, perhaps, the best and 
most expressive that has ever been applied to 
it; for, whilst by statute it compels certain 
equipments and restrictions, and requires cer- 
tain statutory surveys and inspections, it ex- 
pressly renounces any desire to interfere with 
the responsibility of the owners and their ser- 
vants. But, in actual practice, such a system 
must lead, and recent decisions by coroners’ and 
other juries show that it does lead, to the 
responsibility being removed from the owners. 
We must, therefore, look upon it and discuss it 
as a system founded on the assumption that 
safety is to be sought in supervision. 

As the strength of a structure is that of its 
weakest part, and as the one weak joint in the 
harness forfeits the life of the warrior, so in any 
system of supervision one weak point, one thing 
left uninspected, one incompetent official, will 
bring the system to ridicule and grief. The 
advocates of Government control and super- 
vision say we have comparatively few acci- 
dents in this country; and it is to supervision 
that we must look for this happy result. They 
assume that all engineers and owners want 
looking after; and that, because they are 
looked after so much and so well, the casualties 
in this country are below the casualties 
in other countries; and they take as an 
instance for comparison the frequency of boiler 
explosions and railway accidents in the United 
States. 

The opponents of Government interference 
meet this by saying it is true that we have, as 
compared with the United States, few accidents ; 
but it is also true that the really serious casual- 
ties we do have in this country are casualties to 
vessels which have passed the Government sur- 


vey, whilst the casualties to ships that do not 
pass the Government survey are as nothing in 
their attendant loss of life. They say that before 
a steam-ship can go to sea with passengers, she 
must always be surveyed, and is surveyed, by 
two surveyors appointed by the Board of Trade, 
and superintended by a surveyor-general; and in 
the case of ships going long voyages and carry- 
ing mails and passengers, a survey must also be 
made by the surveyors of the Emigration Board 
and of the Post-office; and yet, with all these 
inspections and inspectors, a London and an 
Amalia are lost, a Times, a Tonning, and a 
Talbot explode, and an Osprey and an Amazon 
come into collision ; and this, they say, is the re- 
sult of interference and inspection, because the 
ingenuity of the people interested is employed, 
not in providing first-rate articles and boilers, 
but in providing articles and boilers that will 
pass the Government inspection. They go on to 
say that owners obtain the inspectors’ certi- 
ficate, and carry it triumphantly; and, if they 
come to grief, they shelter themselves under it, 
and wrap themselves up in it, and the coroner’s 
jary brings in a verdict of “ Accidental death,” 
or a Board of Trade inquiry acquiis everybody 
of all blame. Indeed, it can scarcely be other- 
wise, because the Board of Trade inquire into 
the loss of a ship which they themselves, 
through their officers, have declared and 
certified to be sufficient; and it is not likely 
—_ they would condemn themselves for passing 
er. 

Then the advocate of Government inspection 
immediately says that you cannot show that 
there would not be as many or more accidents 
if there were less Government inspection. This 
really is the strong point of the advocates of 











supervision. No one can deny the difficulty of 
answering it, but the anti-inspectionists meet it 
in this way. They say, if an owner is made | 
really and truly responsible by the action of an 
unfettered common law, he must and will guard 
against casualties from explosions and misconduct 
by his servants as he will have to answer to the 
law. They go on to say, we cannot show 
that casualties would be fewer, but we believe 
that they would, because the owner must 
employ practical people to do his work, whereas | 
in the appointment of Government inspectors | 
merit and competency may or may not be the 
grounds of selection. Inspections naturally 
become matters of routine; and inspectors 
must, from their gradual retirement from active 
operations in the work-shop and building-yard, 
inevitably get behiud the times in their know- | 
ledge, and become obstructive, because less | 
competent than the persons whose handiwork | 
they have to inspect, and upon which they | 
have to pronounce judgment. | 
But perhaps the best approach to an answer 
was that given by Mr. Thomas Gray, of | 
the Board of Trade, on the discussion of 
his startling paper at the Society of Arts, 
when he demonstrated that all compulsory 
legislation of the sort referred to tended to 
depreciation rather than improvement, since 
“the minimum of efficiency” becomes the 
“ maximum of necessity ;’ and where he pointed 
to the statute law of the United States, and 
showed that whilst it imposes supervision and 
inspection the most complete and minute, and 
whilst it interferes with the build and equip- 
ment of steam-ships and the construction and 
working of machinery to an extent compared 
with which the restrictions in this country are 
as nothing, the explosions and loss of life in the 
United States exceed in frequency and horror 
the explosions and loss of life in British ships in 
a like proportion. 
We now leave the subject in the hands of our 
readers, as one well worthy of their careful con- 
sideration. In doing so we wish to express one 
opinion, namely, that for a public department 
entrusted with the safety of the lives of the sea- 
going public to appoint or even to allow a boiler- 
maker to pass his own boilers and give a cer- 
tificate as a public inspector under the Act, be- 
trays a want of intelligence and an absence of 
common sense which we hope never to meet 
with again. This remark is dpropos of the 
recent explosion on board the Talbot. We give 
Mr. Coates, the private boiler-maker and official 
inspector referred to, every credit for the very 
honest and straightforward manner in which he 
has acted, and we believe that he did his duty 
conscientiously and ably; but all surveyors 
similarly situated might not have acted as he 
did, and it is to him personally, and not to his 
superiors at the Board of Trade, that this favour- 











able expression of opinion is due. 


WEDGWOOD AND HIS WARES. 


In the first volume of Miss Meteyard’s elaborate 
account of Josiah Wedgwood and his Wares she 
promised that the second volume would be “a 
perfect shrine of the masterpieces of Wedgwood’s 
art ;” and she has certainly redeemed her promise. 
The volume now under notice* not only gives an 
account of his various processes so far as they 
are recorded, but is profusely illustrated with 
engravings of Wedgwood masterpieces.t 

Having, in our notice of the first volume, 
devoted our space chiefly to biographical matter, 
we shall in the present instance glean our 
materials mainly from the details of his pro- 
cesses and his art-works, with which the second 
volume abounds. 

The realization of Wedgwood’s art ideas may 
be said to have dated from the year 1768. He 
had prepared himself for this new phase in his 
career, and he was not long in impressing the 
minds of the art-public with the conviction that 
he was a genius in his way. 

Coincident with steps taken to secure clay of 
@ superior quality from Carolina in South 
America, a research of far greater moment re- 
sulted, after a series of long-continued experi- 
ments, in Wedgwood’s finest discovery, hig 
crowning feat, as a philosophic chemist ; that of 
the art-use of the terra ponderosa, the spath 
fusible of the French chemists, or the carbonate 
of baryta, and ultimately its sulphate, in the 
body or material of pottery. 

Silently, too, in his busy Liverpool surgery, 
Dr. Turner was compounding varnishes, fumiga- 
tions, bronze powders, and other chemical appli- 
ances for his friend at Burslem. “ Dr. Turner’s 
varnish came safe to hand, and is too cheap,’”” 
writes his friend to Bentley. ‘One of the fumi- 
gations is a most excellent enamel colour; so 
fine a yellow, that I have some hopes of the great 
work being perfected, and that we shall be able 
to turn even the dirt under our feet into gold.” 

Hand-in-hand went onward improvements in 
the lathe, as respected fresh adjustments and 
counterpoises of pulleys and weights, ovals, 
tudicles, and rosets. His turner’s experience in 
the bearing of the tool upon the work, soon did 
full justice to Plumier’s anticipation of the slide- 
rest ; though two-thirds of another century were 
to elapse before this most valuable mechanical 
invention was to lend a new hand, as it were, to 
the arts. Mr. Wedgwood’s delicate manipula- 
tions in the line of ornamental variation also re- 
quired tools of exquisite construction and fine- 
ness; as punches, spatula-like instruments, and 
gravers. Of these he invariably drew the out- 
lines with his own hand, and then consigned the 
necessary fabrication to the workmen of his 
friend Mr. Wyke, of Liverpool, and occasionally 
to those of Mr. Stamford, of Derby. 

As yet few of Wedgwood’s chefs-d’ awvre in orna- 
mental art had appeared; for, as he himself 
'said, his “ vases were still in a rude state,” and 
seem to have been principally confined to those 
of marble and cream-coloured bodies, varied 
by gilding, and occasionally by necks coloured 
to resemble lapis lazuli; and yet, through 
a little good management, they were eagerly 
bought up. As to the cream-ware table-services, 
their sale by this date was something extraor- 
dinary, although comparatively simple in their 
decoration; line borderings, and landscapes, 
printed upon the glaze being the most customary 
ornaments. 

From the beginning of 1768 a regular series of 
invoices furnish an elaborate and authentic his- 
tory of the successive stages of improvement, and 
of creative effects in ornamental ware. In the 
useful ware, so far as related to the cream- 
colour body and its brilliant glaze, further perfec- 
tion was impossible; and beyond occasional 
changes in form, variations in engine-work, as 
in the edges, and after the establishment of the 
works at Chelsea of a preponderance of enamel- 
ling over printing, and of borderings chiefly 
derived from the antique for dinner and dessert 
services of the best quality, the cream ware con- 
tinued much the same through a long subse- 
quent period; although a whiter ware was 
brought into the market about 1778. Its sale 
was always increasing. In the trade with 
Russia, Boulton and Fothergill began at this 
date to take a considerable share. They bought 
largely from Etruria, and exported the ware on 
their own account to their consignees at Cadiz, 
and in the ports of the Baltic. Ofthis universal 





* “The Life of Josiah Wedgwood, from his Private 
Correspondence and Family Papers.” By Eliza Mete- 
yard. Vol. 11. London: Hurst & Blackett, 1866, 





+ For a few examples of these see p. 778. 
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taste for cream-ware, we have Mr. Wedgwood’s 
own testimony : “ The demand for the s¢ Cream- 
colour, alias Queen’s Ware, alias Ivory, still in- 
creases,” he tells his friend. “It is really 
amazing how rapid)y the use has spread allmost 
over the whole globe, & how universally it is 
liked.” 

For some time Mr. Wedgwood had been ex- 
perimentalising on marbled bodies in terra-cotta, 
as we find him even as late as January, 1768, 
sending trial-pieces of this nature to Bentley, 
in Liverpool; and, whilst bidding him observe 
the great variety of effects to be derived there- 
from, he prepares him for some necessary sacri- 
fice by saying, “ Lord have Mercy on our old 
stock, say I.’ But there was in reality no 
sacrifice after all. By the end of 1768, through- 
out 1769, and several subsequent years, the 
fashionable admiration for this class of orna- 
mental ware, stimulated by the more exquisite 


| shade of chemical difference as gave a tone of 
|bimeness to the black. On this groups, figures, 
| borders, and other styles of decoration, were 
| painted chiefly in red. More rarely the vases 
| and other ware had a red body, with the decora- 
tive effects in black. 

Before either the opening of the ornamental 
works at Etruria, or the settlement at Chelsea, 
Mr. Wedgwood had laid the foundation for a 
body of superior enamel-painters; but he saw 
that many others would be wanted, not only for 
the Etruscan encaustic vases, but for enamelling 
with antique borders, and more modern flora! 
designs, the cream-ware table services. At this 
date, June, 1769, the proprietors of the porcelain 
works at Worcester were discharging a number 
of good hands, and some also from Derby were | 
seeking employment. With some of the latter | 
Mr. Wedgwood entered into a treaty, and) 
throughout the remainder of the year 1769, and 





products of the bronzed and Etruscan vases, be- 
came such as to include in it almost everything | 
which bore the shape or name of a vase or jar ; and | 
to meet this demand, vases of the old stoeks were | 
mounted on different plinths—sometimes even | 
wooden ones—stopped, retouched, polished, or | 
ehanged from cream-colour into marble by | 
various processes of varnishing, veining, and | 
enamelling. The connoisseur has, therefore, in | 
respect to this class of ornamental ware, to heed | 
well whether the body be a true terra-cotta from | 
its incorporation in the mass, or has received its | 
surface polish, glaze, or veined effects from sub- | 
sequent applications. The difference is precisely 

that which exists between true marble and its 

enamelled or merely painted imitations. 

Till somewhere towards the close of 1769, when 
Mr. Bentley was fairly embarked in the London 
business with Mr. Wedgwood, the invoices give 
no distinction between useful and ornamental 
ware. The whole is consigned to the London 
warehouse under the one head of “Cream- 
colour.” 

The first Etruscan bronze vases were produced 
at the close of August, 1768; but more than a 
year elapsed before the bronzing, as an applica- 
tion burnt in, and thus made homogeneous with 
the body, was brought to perfection. The like 
date also gave success to a series of experiments 
in connexion with the preparation and use of 
gold powder. Shortly after, Mr. Wed 
obtained his patent for these processes, as well 
as for painting in encaustic colours ; and as soon 
as he had secured a body of skilled artists and 
workmen, trained under his own eye, and many 
of them by his own hand, his visions in respect 
to his beautiful art were in a measure realised, so 
far as this stage of its development could go. 

From some cause or other, bronze vases are 
now of great rarity: even accustomed dealers in 
Wedgwood ware know nothing of them. It may 
be that in the majority of cases the metallic 
lustre of the bronzing has become effaced. But 
statuettes, busts, tripods, lamps, candelabra, and 
medallions are seen by a few specimens in most 
collections ; and the bronze medals in historic 
series have a place inevery medallist’s cabinet. 

Bat the bronzing in its encaustic form, or as 
an after-coating applied to various coloured 
bodies, was neither extensively used nor gained 
the popularity of the black basaltes. It is in 
this body, polished or unpolished, that we find 
many of the masterpieces of Etruria. It was 
converted into every possible form; from the 
homely teapot and cream-jug, to the vase and 
bas-relief. Busts, statuettes, sphinxes, tritons, 
tripods, lamps, pedestals, medallions, intaglios, 
were only a portion of this variety. 

Of this body the vases were the great specialty. 
The example we give will serve as an illustration. 
It is probably of early date. 

The invention of the crystalline terra-cotte 
bedy, which, by slight variations, imitated 
natural jasper, agate, marble, lapis lazuli, and, 
at a somewhat later date than 1768-9, porphyry, 
seems to have been contemporaneous with the 
improvements in the black Egyptian. It was 
principally used for vases, flower-pots, and 
candlesticks ; though tea-ware and other articles 

were sometimes formed in it. But in vases 
its varying beauty shone best; and where the 
form was good, and the ornaments were simple 
and not overdone with gilding, the effects of soft 
hues and delicate veining are often very striking. 
We give an example from Mr. Mayer's collection. 
These vases, however, seem never to have gained 
the popularity of those in the black basaltes, or 
baryta jasper body. ; 
The body used for the Etruscan vases, and 
later for others more distinctively Grecian in 


character, was the black basaltes, with such a | knowledge the distinction between the sulphates 


during the year succeeding, painters were 
sought for in Liverpool, Birmingham, Worcester, | 
Derby, Bow, and Lambeth, and many were 
hired. 

The London business being still on the increase, 
the Brothers Adams were applied to as to renting 
one of their large houses, then being built at the 
Adelphi; and although the intention was not 
carried out,— 

“Mr. Wedgwood nevertheless [says Miss Meteyard] 
kept up a genial intercourse with the Adamses. e 
wished to introduce terra-cotta ornaments both for the 
internal and external decoration of houses; and he was 
aware, from the wide range of their employment, they 
had much power in this respect. Individually, as Wedg- 
wood says, the brothers were well inclined, and oceasion- 
aliy he prepared them slabs or other pieces with enamelled 
grounds upon unglazed biscuit ; t, as a body, the 
architects — what, in the narrow dogmatism of 
their art, they considered an innovation. Even Sir 
William Chambers, who as the royal architect could have 
effected so much in this respect, p d by unheeded this 
noble source of architectural ornament; and in one in- 
stance especially, that in the building of Lord Melbourne's 
house, where full liberty had been given to him to intro- 
duce at will any striking yet simple style of decoration. 
Occasionally a gentleman of wealth and taste, who was 
not a slave in the hands of his all-wise architect, had 
recourse to this class of ornament, as in the case of Sir 
John Wrottesley, in a fine room he added to his seat in 
the autumn of 1772. Mr. Wedgwood told him of the 
difficulties thrown in his way, but Sir John replied, ‘he 
pleased himself and not the architects.’ At a later date 
we find these ornamental tablets more in request, and 
Wedgwood busy with fresh designs and new amalgama- 
tions of colours, as a white upon a black body; but 
public taste, and the architectural accessories necessa 
to any truly artistic use of terra-cotta, were not suili- 
ciently in advance to give encouragement to the great 
potter’s designs in this respect. ere, as in 80 many 
other of his artistic ideas, he was far greater then his 
age. Yet he seems never to have lost faith, that clay as 
the plastic medium of what was most exquisite in orna- 
ment, would yet fill a great void in architectural decora- 
tion ; and though our own day but sees the faint beginning 
of these things, and recognises but obscurely the true 
laws of colour and form in ornament, the first steps have 
been taken, and there may be yet realized, in an archi- 
tecture more adapted thereto, some of those conceptions 
which as a great artist only moved before his ideal vision 
in phantasmagoric beauty.” 


Notwithstanding its artistic tone of colour, its 
exquisite glaze, and its wide-spread popularity, 
both at home and abroad, there were those who 
wearied in time of the Queen’s ware ; and, through 
the retail dealers, and often at the manufactu- 
rers, themselves, began to inquire for a new sort 
of cable-ware which should approach, or, indeed, 
excel, stoneware in whiteness. Improvements 
in manufacturing processes, too, are usually in 
themselves a cause of change. The substitution 
of Derbyshire chert for boulders of bine granite, 
in the process of grinding flint, necessarily 
purified and slightly whitened the ware, from 
the absence of all particles of granite from the 
ground substance; and with this purer colonr, 
Wedgwood, after much consideration, was con- 
tent for a further period. Three plans floated in 
his mind,—one to continue his manufacture of | 
the cream-colour as heretofore; a second, to 
deepen the colour, “so as to make it as deep a 
straw-colour as possible;” and a third, to make 
a ware entirely white. After much correspond- 
ence with Bentley on the subject, and elaborate 
calculations on the cost of manufacture, he 
decided on improving, as far as possible, but not 
altering, the colour of the ware his skill and 
industry had raised into a staple. 

A white biscuit body, variously compounded, 
had long been in nse in the Potteries; and | 
Wedgwood, at an early date, turned his atten- | 
tion to its improvement, by the use of purer 
clays and other substances. He therefore 
sought further amongst the class of spars for 
what he required, namely, a substance which 
should possess a porcelainous texture, intense 
whiteness, and the ability to give density and 
hardness to large and compact masses. It was 











probable that at that day of imperfect chemical 


and carbonates of a mineral substance was but 
little understood, and that the terms were 
indifferently applied. Wedgwood had rather to 
conceal than to publish the processes and results 
of his chemical experiments ; and therefore there 
is no clue as to whether he made his discoveries 
through exhaustive analysis, or by happy but 
empirical induction. Priestley, there can be little 
doubt, supplied, hints that were valuable. He 
had tested the carbonate of baryta, and found, 
as seen, its characteristics too variable to form 
any efficient basis of a manufacture ; he therefore 
turned to the sulphate of the same substance, 
A variety of this, locally called cawk, was 
abundant in Derbyshire ; and this, after repeated 
tests, was found to answer in a pre-eminent 
degree all the purposes required. The carbonate, 
however, was not then wholly discarded. It 
formed a fractional portion of the true jasper, 
and was variously applied in other mixtures. 

Wedgwood soon discovered an important pro- 
perty in his new composition,—that of porosity, 
by its ready incorporation of certain metallic 
oxides, of cobalt especially. Hitherto colours 
had been applied to these gems, by ground- 
laying enamel colours; but this fine property 
revolutionized many of these laborious pro- 
cesses ; and whilst thus lessening the manufac- 
turers’ and artists’ labour, cheapened the article 
itself. 

Bentley, considering the great importance of 
his friend’s experimental advances with the new 
white body, and as enthusiastic as himself in 
the desire to place it in exquisite forms before 
the world, pressed upon Wedgwood’s attention 
the desirableness of having tablets made of a 
proper size for chimney-pieces, and the conse- 
quence it was likely to be of in extending their 
trade in ornamental ware. Wedgwood at once 
responded by work and words. In reference to 
these suggestions as to chimney-pieces, he says,— 
* Having tried all the hands I have who were 
likely to execute them, but in vain, I have taken 
the business up myself, and am not much afraid 
of being able to complete it to your satisfaction, 
but stand in need of your directions relative to 
the blocks and ovals to the tablets.” Bentley 
had already secured Flaxman, however, as a 
modeller. 

When first brought into use, the supplies of 
cawk fell often short. On one occasion Wedg- 
wood with characteristic energy set off by him- 
self to the mines, near Matlock, where it had 
been hitherto procured. Here he obtained @ 
large quantity, and of excellent colour, his 
scientific knowledge enabling him to direct the 
miners rightly in their search. With part of 
this he filled his chaise and returned home: the 
rest was sent to London, there to be pounded to 


4a fineness sufficient for disguise, and thence 


to be despatched in casks and boxes, by wagon 
or canal, into the Potteries. 

The first time we hear the new body called 
by the name of jasper is in November, 1775. 
Considering that Wedgwood already applied this 
term to one variation of his crystalline bodies, 
it is to be regretted that another more distine- 
tive had not been found. Onyx would have been 
& more relative and appropriate name. But 
except to the student and connoisseur, the crys- 
talline jasper is unknown; whilst the latter use 
of the term is immortalized in a thousand 
forms of beauty and utility. A few months 
later we come upon the revelation of the ingre- 


| dients of the new body. It is quite clear that 


Wedgwood prepared it under several formulas. 
“ You desire,” he writes to Bentley, “to have & 
mixture. Will you be content to have part of it 
now, and the remainder another time? It is 
too precious to reveal all at once... .” The 
ingredients are then given, thongh afterwards 
carefully struck out with a pen. Bentley, how- 
ever, writes them fair on a blank part of the 
letter, as though for his own use, As written 
by Wedgwood, they are in French, thus :— 
“17—Cailloux. 22—Argiles des Potiers. 20— 
Albatre, } part. 24—Saphire. 74—6,;” or, in 
plain words,—Flint, potter’s clay, carbonate of 
baryta, a quarter-part—zaffre and sulphate of 
baryta, a sixth part; for by the word albatre is 
undoubtedly meant the carbonate of baryta, or 
terra ponderosa. In a succeeding letter Mr. 
Wedgwood writes, “ Our jasper is one of 17—six 
of 74—three of 22—and a quarter of 20. You 
can hardly conceive the difficulty and trouble I 
have had in mixing two tons of this composition, 
and leaving everybody as wise as they were.” 
Continued practice and unwearied patience pro- 
duced their true result. With occasional failures, 
almost every firing produced finer and finer 


things, till, by the end of 1776, absolute perfec- 
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tion was nearly attained, except in the case of 
the largest tablets. The difficulty with them lay 
in the firing, and to conquer it, Wedgwood, in 
July, 1777, built a kiln on purpose. From this 
date, therefore, till Wedgwood’s death,—a period 
of seventeen years,—the finest things in the jasper 
body were produced, both in ornamental as well 
as useful ware. : 

The early jasper body was first tried in large 
tablets about the autumn of 1774, and from this 
date we find Wedgwood earnestly bent on intro- 
ducing these ornaments more and more as 
decorations of the domestic hearth. But im- 
mense and, for a time, as it seemed, insuperable 
difficulties stood in the way of success; and it 
was not till he had hardened the composition, 
and built a kiln on purpose, that pieces so large 
and massive could be produced without defects. 
Meanwhile, however, they were made in the 
ordinary biscuit body, and then sent to London 
to receive enamel grounds, or in the black basaltes, 
which required no colouring. 

Boulton had at this time taken up the trade 
in chimney-pieces ; and, unlike Wedgwood, won 
the patronage of the builders. The cornice, 
frieze, and jambs were of wood, decorated with 
tin ornaments, which, when painted as one with 
the wood, had the effect of fine carving. 

But by slow degrees Wedgwood advanced, and 
as he mastered the science of firing large masses, 
this branch of his art grew more a possibility ; 
and no sooner had he prepared some ornaments 
of this character in the jasper body, tham a 
chimney-piece for Longton Hall was ordered. 
‘Of this we give an illustration. 

The centre tablet represents the Apotheosis of 
Virgil. The frieze, jambs, and entablature are, 
alike with the centre ornament, in the jasper 
body. The frieze, which merely represents an 
antique border, and the somewhat unmeaning 
heading to the trophies on the jambs, show an 
early stage in this style of decoration, although 
the Medusa’s head at the corner of the jambs, 
and the tripod altars bearing the sacred flame at 
the feet, were repeated afterwards in chimney- 
pieces of higher pretensions. 

By the autumn of 1778 every difficulty ip 
firing was conquered, and an attempt to win the 
good will of Lord Gower and his architect, 
Brown, was soon afterwards successful, and 
Lord and Lady Gower fixed upon a tablet and 
two friezes for their library, the subject of the 
friezes being Apollo and the Nine Muses. A 
few days later Wedgwood saw Brown himself :— 


“TI had an hour’s conversation with him [he writes to 
Bentley | upon the subject of tablets, &c We 
had nothing to fear he said from the opposition of the 
architects, for such things as those must come into use 
when seen. Mr. B. & L4 Gower objected to the blue ground 


unless it could be made in Lapis Lazuli. Ishewedthem a 
sea green and some other colours, to which Mr. Brown said 
they were pretty colours, & he should not object to 
those for the ground of a room, but they did not come up 
to his idea of the ground of a tablet, nor would any other 
colour, unless it was a copy of some natural & able 
stone. All other color’d grounds give ideas of color’d 
T, painting, compositions, casting, moulding, &c.; 
if we could not make our color’d grounds imitate 
marble or natural stones, he advises us to make the whole 
white, as like to statuary marble as he could. This is 
certainly orthodox doctrine, & we must endeavour to 
profit by it,” 

Wedgwood’s partner was also won over to this 
“orthodox doctrine,” for all the finest chimney- 
pieces extant are in this colour. 

“In my opinion” (wrote Wedgwood, a few days 
after this interview) “white polish’d tablets will 
be liked better for chimney-pieces than any 
eolour’d grounds we can make..... If we 
can bring over the architects in one good article, 
some of the others will follow of course.” 

But the architects were not to be persuaded, 
says Miss Meteyard, though Bentley’s efforts 
were unceasing. Men of cultivation and taste 
like Stuart were to be won over to things hete- 
rodox simply because they were new in the 
truest sense; but the architects, with a few 
honourable exceptions, and headed by Sir Wm. 
Chambers, talked them down. The latter per- 
suaded the Queen that Wedgwood & Bentley’s 
tablets were not fit for chimney-pieces. 

Wedgwood’s bas-relief chimney-pieces, how- 
ever, were widely, if sparsely, scattered all over 
Great Britain and Ireland. In London a few 
new-built houses of the nobility and gentry were 
decorated with them. An attempt was made to 
win over the architect of Mrs. Montague’s new 
house in Portman-square, but it is unknown if 
successfully. At a somewhat later date, when 
Wedgwood added friezes for ceilings to his other 
ornaments in jasper on a large scale, a fine one 
was executed for a room in the house of the 
Countess of Cork in Grosvenor-square. In 
Derbyshire a chimney-piece still exists which 











Wedgwood executed at this period for Lord 
Searsdale. In Ireland the taste for these orna- 
ments was even more general than in England. 
Many of them are etill extant in town and 
country houses; and, if sold, find ready pur- 
chasers if consigned to this country. The 
chimney-piece, with its tablet of the Apothe- 
osis of Homer, lately shown at Alton Towers, 
and the property of Mr. D. C. Marjoribanks, M.P., 
came originally thence, where it had beautified 
some noble room for many years. 

In one way or another, but especially in this 
of chimney -pieces, the business relations between 
Etruria and Scho became extensive, though 
eventually pe:zonal and table ornaments gave 
place to most other articles. The chimney- 
pieces in wood with tin ornaments of Soho were 
the toys of an hour; but the cameos, the vases, 
the tripods, and the light-bearing articles of 
Etruria were sterling, and could outlive compe- 
tition. More and more Boulton became absorbed 
in the steam-engine and his partnership business 
with Watt; till at length, as Wedgwood wrote 
to Bentley, “Certain steam-engines have lifted 
a good friend of ours above his watch-chain & 
sleeve-button business.” 

Red ware had long been made in the Potte- 
ries, and some of Wedgwood’s earliest portrait 
medallions and bas-reliefs were in this body. 
He made the former at Bentley’s suggestion, bat 
he wrote—‘“ My objection to it is the extreme 
vulgarity of red wares. If it had never been 
made in s & the commonest wares, my 
objection w* not have existed.” Subsequently, 
at the suggestion of Sir William Hamilton, some 
vases were made of red, slightly tinged with 
yellow; but even this tint failed to bring the 
colour to the fineness of that of antiquity. 
Modern attempts have been in a certain degree 
more successful. But the secret of the marvel- 
lous glaze is still a desideratum. 

The first trials for cane and bamboo colours 
were made towards the close of 1776, and such 
articles as flowerpots and teapots soon became 
popular. But the body had many defects, and 
when it was tried as a material for busts, Wedg- 
wood found that these were irremediable. He 
therefore tried the cane colour in an entirely 
new body, and with suceess; and during the 
period which elapsed between this date and his 
death, many articles were produced in this 
ware, and its variation in the bamboo tints. 

The copper glaze or gold bronze ware took its 
rise from a receipt given to Wedgwood by Dr. 
Fothergill in 1776. It was first tried by Bentley 
with great success. Upon hearing this, Wedg- 
wood wrote—‘ The Dr.’s idea was to apply it to 
frames, but I trust some more profitable purpose 
may be secured by this discovery.” He took 
the matter in hand, made experiments, and the 
results were shown in numberless beautiful 
articles. The example we give of the gold bronze 
ware is a pitcher-shaped vase in Mr. Bohn’s 
collection, although from tke absence of the 
metallic tinge in the engraving half the beauty 
of the original is lost. 

From the close of 1785 may be dated all the 
finest and most elaborate of the ornamented 
articles in jasper; as also probably many of the 
bas-reliefs. Another change took place about 
the same period in regard to the jasper ware 
generally considered. Ajasper dip or wash was 
substituted for colouring in the mass, or for a 
body wholly jasper; Wedgwood having by ex- 
perience and a series of special experiments, 
perfected this easier, and, probably, less costly 
method. At the same date, 1786, another im- 
provement was introduced: the jasper orna- 
mental ware, as tea-things, were polished within 
in the manner in which agate and other stones 
are polished. Of the jasper tea-ware we give an 
example from the South Kensington collec- 
tion. 

An example of jasper work has been recently 
produced at Etruria in the form of plaques with 
fern-leaves in bas-relief for the adornment of a 
monument in Kew Church to the memory of 
the late Sir William Jackson Hooker. 

Miss Meteyard has done her work well, and her 
publishers have placed the result beautifully be- 
fore the public. We recommend it cordially 
for a wide reading. Schools of art and public 
libraries especially should feel bound to buy it. 





Winter Exnipitions.—We understand that 


the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 53, | 


Pall-mall, will open a winter exhibition of 
sketches and studies on the 5th of November 


next. 


THE,CONDITION OF BUILDING 
OPERATIVES. 


In the course of some communications ou 
“ The actual Condition of the Working Classes,” 
by Professor Leoni Levi, to the Daily Telegraph, 
there is one on “The Builders,” which will 
ae many of our readers. We give the pith 
of it :— 

Though in many respects the various 
branches of the building trades stand upon the 
same footing and are affected by the same cir- 
cumstances, there are several points in which 

materially differ. For instance, consider- 
able difference exists as regards the cost of the 
tools required by each of them. A bricklayer’s 
tools only cost 20s., and a small additional ex- 
pense of 5s. per year. A mason’s tools cost 30s., 
but there is no further expense. The plumber 
will pay 40s. for his, and he will expend 10s. per 
annum in addition. A carpenter’s tools will 
cost 5l., and they always cost 25s. more per 
annum. A plasterer’s tools will cost some 60s., 
and 10s. additional per annum; and a joiner’s 
tools cost as much as 20/., and sometimes a 
great deal more, with probably 35s. per annum 
besides. The degree of education required by 
each, and the method of acquiring practical 
knowledge of the trade, are also different. The 
bricklayer is seldom apprenticed. He begins to 
work as a boy at fourteen or fifteen, and be- 
comes a bricklayer, getting full wages at twenty- 
one or twenty-two years of age. A plumber 
usually first works as a plumber’s labourer, and, 
after three or four years becomes himself a 
plumber. The mason, in most cases, serves @ 
| good apprenticeship of seven years; but a 
| mason’s labourer, generally an Irishman, will 
| seldom, if ever, become a mason. The plas- 
| terer springs from a plasterer’s boy. There is 
much difference also in the continuance of 
|labour. The bricklayer, who works always out- 
| side, and cannot work during frost or wet, if 
| severe, loses nearly a fourth of the year in com- 
| pelled idleness. A daily uncertainty as to wet 
or dry renders his work most uncertain, in 
| winter time especially. The carpenter, too, is 
stopped in his ovtside work by wet; but he hasa 
good deal to do under cover, and therefore he will 
| lose from that cause about six weeks in the year 
|only. The mason may lose in the same way 
| about four weeks ; and the joiner, who always 
| works within doors, either in the shop or in the 
house, needs not lose any time, and he seldom 
practically loses more than two weeks. The 
painter, however, who can only work in summer, 
gives himself in winter to another employment, 
frequently that of a tallow-melter or cab-driver, 
earning perhaps the half of the usual amount. 

As to wages, tNere is scarcely any difference 
now between the different classes. A consider- 
able rise has been granted in all the wages in 
the building trades of late years. After having 
received for a long time 5s. 6d. a-day, or 33s. for 
a week of 58} hours, or at the rate of 63d. per 
hour, the builders of London, and practically 
throughout England and Wales, have now suc- 
ceeded in getting 8d. per hour for 56} hours per 
week, or 1/. 17s. 8d., second-class men receiving 
7d. and 73d. per hour; the work being daily 
from 6 in the morning to 5°30 in the evening, or 
11} hours less 1} for meals, leaving ten hours 
work, except on Saturdays, when they cease 
working at 1 p.m., all overtime after ten hours 
with masons, and after twelve hours with other 
trades, being paid as time and a half—that is, 
one hour counting as one hour anda half. It is 
doubtful, indeed, how far the system of paying 
by the hour may be considered a fair and satia- 
factory arrangement. First, it is quite an ex- 
ceptional method, payment by the day or by 
piecework being the uniform practice in all 
other trades. Secondly, although it may seem 
justly to apportion the wage to the work, it puts 
the labourer at a disadvantage in case of broken 
days in winter ; but, what is still worse, it indi- 
cates a want of confidence between masters and 
men, 

In Scotland the average wages of carpenters 
are 26a.; masons, 30s.; and slaters, plasterers, 
and plumbers, 28s. In Ireland they average as 
much as 32s., children receiving 6s. and Ss. per 
week. As compared with the practice in Paris, 
the London builders stand greatly in advance. 
The usual time of work in Paris is from 6 to 6 in 
summer, with two hours for meals, and from 
daybreak to dayset in winter, with one hour only 
for meals. And the average wages in 1860 were 
four francs and a half per day, though probably 
now, with the extra pressure for public build- 
| ings, they may average five francs. The quan- 
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tity of labour performed being the same, the 
Parisian builder gets 4s. 2d., and the Londoner 
has 6s. 3d. per day. The cost of living for that 
class is certainly cheaper in Paris than in 
London ; still it is worth noting that, although 
the Parisian neither gets his half-holiday on 
Saturday, nor a full holiday on Sunday, and 
thus works all that time more, he does not get 
as much as the London builder. It is evident, 
moreover, that though a person may stretch his 
forces to the excess of working seven days a 
week, without interruption, nature will not 
endure it long, and the chances are that it may 
find a corrective, either in a greater disposition 
to idleness, or in more frequent illness and a 
speedier exhaustion. 

Collectively the income of the building classes 
is considerable. Taking builders, bricklayers, 
carpenters and joiners, masons, slaters, painters 
and paperhangers together, the number at this 
moment in the United Kingdom, exclusive of 
Jabourers, may be placed at 457,000 adults of 20 
to 60 years of age, and 93,000 under 20. As for 
the children, it is not much that they do earn. 
In most cases they help their fathers, and, if they 
are apprentices, they pay a premium, which goes 
far to reduce the wages which they get. Still, 
when we take the entire period from fourteen to 
twenty, the amount earned by them is con- 
siderable. Even at 6s. a week their wages 
amount to 1,450,0001. As for adults the wages 
of men in London are, as we have seen, 8d. per 
hour for first-class men, and 7}d. for second-class | 
and less efficient men. One of the leading 
employers, maintaining upwards of 3,000 work- | 
men, paid last week, in wages, an amount | 

nding exactly to 30s. a week, but nearly | 
the half were labourers, and there were a certain | 
number of boys. If we extract the earnings of | 
labourers and boys, the average earnings of the | 
artisans was fully 35s. per week. Inthe country | 





miscuously in March last. Of the fifty carpenters, 
thirty-three were married men and seventeen 
single men; fifteen of them were housekeepers 
and thirty-five lodgers. The householders 
rented houses at the average annual rental of 
361. 15s. 4d., some as high as 55/., some 
as low as 101. The lodgers occupied apart- 
ments, for which they paid 4s. to 5s. for one 
room, and 4s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. for two rooms, some 
paying 7s. per week for three rooms. Of the 
fifty labourers, nine were housekeepers and 
forty-one lodgers. The married men were living 
in houses rented at the average annual value of 
191. 10s. 1d., the highest being 321., the lowest 
131. The lodgers were living in apartments 
rented at 3s. to 4s. 6d. for one room, and very 
few at 3s. 6d. to 5s. for two rooms. From these 
authenticated facts, we may see that the expen- 
diture for rent alone among the better class<” of 
workmen is at least 5s. per week for a single 
man in London. The expenses connected with 
the trade unions are of some consequence. Be- 
tween the ordinary subscriptions, the constant 
liabilities to fines, and the contributions the 
members are called to make, sometimes volun- 
tarily, sometimes under compulsion, for the men 
out of work or on strike, one shilling a week will 
hardly cover this expense only. 

But allowing for all this, when, on looking over 
the wage-books of a large employer, I find the 
receipts of the men, with overtime, ranging at 
seldom less than forty shillings a week, some- 
times a great deal more, and consider how com- 
paratively free are such workers from taxes or 
other burdens imposed by rank or society, I can- 
not help imagining that many of such artisans 
ought to be able to save a handsome sum every 
week, were they more thrifty in their habits, 
more assiduous in their work, and more careful 
of their savings. In fact, it is quite evident that, 


if few of them have any money left for an evil | 


Schools of Art—the mason aiming at being a 
sculptor, and the carpenter obtaining a sound 
knowledge of mechanical science, especially al} 
that relates to the communication of pressure, 
| the composition and resolution of forces, and the 
strength of materials, in order that he may 
adapt his work to the strains it will be required 
to resist. A considerable effort has been made 
of late years in extending instruction of practical 
value among artisans, and many of the builders 
have reaped abundant benefit. 





NEW THEATRE ROYAL, BRIGHTON, 


Tue Brighton Theatre has been re-constructed, 
and was opened to the public on Monday even. 
ing last. According to particulars officially fur. 
nished, the auditory is approached by four 
entrances in the New-road. The plan on the 
dress-circle level may be described as a semi- 
circle of 28 ft. diameter, opening by curves of a 
contrary flexure to a width of 40 ft. at the first 
column of the proscenium. There is a private 
box on each of the three tiers between this and 
the stage opening, flanked on either side bya 
double range of coupled columns. 

The curtain line is 38 ft. from the front of 
dress circle, 41 ft. 6 in. from that of boxes, and 
42 ft. 9 in. from that of the amphitheatre ; each 
tier therefore presents the feature of the French 
“Balcon.” The ceiling is a circle 37 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter, slightly domed, and 44 ft. high from the 
floor of the pit. This height, it is stated, allows 
the audience at the extreme back of the gallery 
| to see the top of the scene on the stage. A cor- 
| nice, 9 ft. deep, fills up the space from the top of 
the proscenium to the ceiling, the frieze of which 
is decorated with figures. The seating accom- 
modation provided is as follows :—dress circle, 





the full wages of 8d. per hour are seldom ob- | day, either of accident, illness, or slack time, it 175; orchestra stalls, 50; ten private boxes, 65; 
tained, though the railways have done much to | arises more from want of care than from want of | boxes, 200; amphitheatre, 100; gallery, 700; 
equalise the rates everywhere. Taking the entire | ability. There is reason to fear that the prac- | pit, 610. Total, 1,900. 


number, I might safely assume 7}d. per hour as tice extensively prevails among the building | 


The lighting is effected by a sun-burner in the 


an average, but probably I am safer if I take 30s. | classes of consuming the earnings weekly as centre of the ceiling. There isan iron ventilating. 
per week ; and at that rate, the 457,000 builders, they are obtained, be they scanty or be they | shaft over the burner to take off the combustion 
&c., of 20 to 60 years of age, will earn 35,700,0001. | ample; and of measuring the amount of work to | from the gas and extract hot air from the audi- 
per annum, or, with the children, upwards of be performed rather by the amount of the daily tory. In the ceiling also of each tier are venti- 
37,000,0001. per annum. In this calculation I ‘or weekly requirement than by any regard to lators with flues carried up to the roof, and 


make no allowance for overtime, which is con- | 


providence and economy. For instance, the 


' fresh air is brought in through apertures in the 


siderable, though greatly discouraged by trade | largest houses in the building trade have a sick side walls. With a view to the prevention of fire, 
societies, and I do not include anything for the | fand for the benefit of the workmen ; but it could all the walls dividing the corridors are of brick, 


| 


earnings of all men of 60 years and upwards. | not be maintained were it not for a very large and the stage is parted fromthe auditory bya sulid 


But these two items must go against the loss of | 
time which is experienced by most of these 
artisans, and eleo for slack time, ill health, and | 
numerous other emergencies, which necessarily 
happen in the course of the year to reduce the | 
year’s income. 

The wages of this class of workers are cer- | 


contribution by the masters themselves. In 
the accounts of one of such fands now before 
me, out of 5721. paid in, as much as 1321. were 
paid in by the masters. So long, then, as this 
carelessness or apathy exists, no saving is likely to 
be made, whether the wages are at thirty or forty 
shillings a week. It was well said on the subject 


brick wall 18 in. thick, carried by an arch over 
‘the proscenium opening through the main roof; 
‘thus completely cutting off all connexion be- 
' tween the two parts of the building. 

| The machinery of the stage is by Mr. Stoakes ; 
jincluding the float lights, which are of novel 
| construction. This float, which, together with the 


tainly ample and liberal; and it is to be re-| by Mr. Felkin, of Nottingham, in an address to sun-burner, has been manufactured by Messrs. 


gretted that it does not appear that, as a class, | 
they are better off now than they were many 
years ago. Employed in a kind of work re- 
quiring much expenditure of strength, the 
builder needs much nutritious food, and many 
of them will eat more than one pound of meat a 
day. But this is just the dearest article at the 
present time. A great inconvenience attending 
such industry is the liability to constant change 
of residence—the mason, bricklayer, and most of 
the builders, being required to move about from 
place to place where they can find work. If the 
man prefers avoiding such constant shifting 
with his family, he must devote a good deal of 
time and expense in going to and from work in 
the morning and evening. Hence the import- 
ance of the extension of railways to neighbouring 
places, and the introduction of labourer’s fares 
on all the railways, as on the Metropolitan and 
London, Chatham, and Dover. If, on the other 
hand, the worker lives at much distance from 
his work, he must get his breakfast and dinner 
at or about the works, which is more ive 
than if he could get it at home, or if he could 
have his food sent from home. The mi 
character of such occupation renders the living 
more costly, setting aside the great temptation 
of the public-honse, often the only place of 
shelter the labourer can get. Besides the in- 
creased cost of food, and the outlay occasioned 
by the change of residence, the builder usually 
~< dear for his house-rent or lodging. In 
ndon especially, whether for single or married 
men, house rent is very dear; and it is rendered 
doubly so to builders by the frequent change 
from district to district. A leading employer in 
the trade favoured me with a statement showing 
the number of householders and lodgers among 


the British Association upon the appropriation 
of wages by the working classes :—“If any one 
intends to improve his condition, he must earn 
all he can, spend as little as he can, and make 
what he does spend bring him and his family all 
the real enjoyments he can. The first saving 
which a working man effects out of his earnings 
is the first step, and, because it is the first step, 
the most important step, towards true independ- 
ence. Now, independence is as practicable in 
the case of an industrious and economic though 
originally poor workman, as in that of the 


estimable a blessing. The same process must 
be attended to, i.e., the entire expenditure being 
kept below the clear income, all contingent 
claims being carefully considered and provided 
for, and the surplus held sacred, to be employed 
for those purposes, and those only, which duty 
and conscience may point out as important or 
desirable. This requires a course of laborious 
exertion and strict economy, a little foresight, 
and possibly some privation. But this is only 
what is common to the acquisition of all desirable 
objects.” 

In intelligence and morals, builders are fully 
equal to any other classes of labourers or ar- 
tisans. The largest proportion of them are quite 
able to read and write, and many of them are 
readers of works by no means of a light calibre. 
The newspaper is constantly in their hands. 
Ever since the penny paper has been introduced, 
few of them are strangers to what is passing in 
internal or external politics. Essentially of a 
town industry, they see life in all its phases ; 
they mingle with men of all classes; they are 
the first to participate in all the progress which 
the nation is making in art and civilization ; and 





fifty carpenters and fifty labourers, taken pro- 


they may be seen attending classes at the 


tradesman or merchant, and is as great and 


| Strode & Co., of London, consists of a row of 
|argand burners, with the light reversed, and 
burning downward ; all the combustion is drawn 
away through an iron tube under the stage and 
communicating with a brick flue, running up by 
the proscenium columns. The reflector is 6 in. 
above the stage. 

The enlargement of the proscenium opening to 
30 ft. wide by 28 ft. 9 in. high, has necessitated 
entirely new scenery. 

The decoration of the auditorium has been 
executed by Messrs. Green & King, of London, 
and consists entirely of ornamental painting, 
| plaster ornaments being dispensed with. Gold 
is used both on the ceiling and box fronts, but it 
is employed sparingly. The general tone of the 
decorations is light, the colours employed being 
chiefly a warm delicate purple for the ara- 
besques, on cream-coloured and light buff 
grounds, encircled with occasional masses of 
red or blue of various intensity, with gold orna- 
ments on them. The ceiling itself consists of a 
flat dome surrounded by a level margin. Imme- 
diately surrounding the sun-burner is a geome- 
tric border, and beyond this again some ara- 
besque ornaments on a red ground, so arranged 
as to form a large twelve-pointed star. From 
each of these extremities proceed radiating lines 
of severely treated leafage, which, at some dis- 
tance from the circumference of the dome, ter- 
minate in arabesques on a somewhat richer red 
ground, and are united by a geometric leafage- 
border of reflex curvature. The main portion 
of the ceiling is thus divided into twelve com- 
partments of a form resembling the divisions of 
the velarium, and these are coloured a very faint 
buff, powdered over with gold stars in geometric 
arrangement, and edged with a border of blue 








and gold. The oblong spaces, formed as it were 
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by the springing back of the cloth, are of a 
neutral grey zreen, with a faint red orna- 
ment. 

A special feature of the decorations is the 
introduction of a series of figures in the enta- 
blature that surmeunts the proscenium and 
private boxes. ing of this kind was 
adopted at the New Bheatre, Nottingham (which 
employed the same anehitect and the same 
decorators) ; but, in that ease, it consists of one 
large subject, treated’ im a somewhat pictorial 
style, and in the manner ef the Venetian school. 
In the present instance, the treatment is strictly 
decorative, and more after the model of the 
Greek ; the figures forming one long procession 
along the frieze (some 3 ft. or 4 ft. deep), which 
forms the middle part of the entablature.. The 
figures represent the various muses, each with 
an attendant group of followers, moving to- 
wards the centre to do homage to Apollo, who is 
represented as the “ Leader of the Muses.” 

Mr. C. J. Phipps was the architect; and Mr. 
G. R. Tasker the clerk of the works. Mr. David 
Bland, of London, has had the general contraet; 
and Mr. Reed, of Brighton, supplied the iron and 
gas work. The gas apparatus for the stage 
lighting has been executed by Messrs. Jones, of 
London. 

The parties concerned in the erection were 
thus alluded to in verse, which will probably 
not be immortal, pronounced by the manager 
last Monday night :— 

“* For this result, my warmest thanks are due 
To many—let me mention one or two. 
There’s Puirps, so clever, affable, and——-Buianp, 
Who's well accomplish’d all his leader plann’d. 
Green, too, and Kine deserve congratulations 
Upon the be of their decorations, 
And in his » Gorvon has delighted us 
With the sweet scene to which he has invited us. 
For just one more I must approval ask— 
Brave.y our Tasker has got through his task.” 





‘LASGOW ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the general meeting of this society, a 
report was read, showing the funds to be in a 
satisfactory state.* 

The new president, Mr. John Honeyman, jun., | 
in the course of am epening address, said, he | 
had no hesitation in ing that this society 
had already been productive of the best possible 
results, and he put it to any one present if he 
could imagime that architecture would have 
occupied the game place im the estimation of the 
citizens of Glasgow that it now did if no Archi- 
tectural Society had existed during these nine 
years. He eonld@ not help remarking that, 
although the enormous sum of a million and a | 
half was about tebe spent im city improvements 
and the buiiiilimg of the new college, the whole 
will be cammied ont without a si Glaagow 
architect beimg a bit the better ih in a 
pecuniary peint of view. He made no comment 
on this, buf menely said, in that it was 


worthy of remark. Then, as to collage, it 
might no doubt. be for them in 
this provincia eify to see a designed 
by Mr. Scott pilmeed on G: ; and he: 


might, for hime, that he knew of no man 

better qualified rc a gach @ building than | 
the distinguished apehiteet to whem it had been | 
intrusted ; nor had he any doubt whatever that | 
the new college would prove a monumental work 

of which Glasgow might well be proud. But, | 
whatever might be said im defemce of the course | 
which had been followed im this instance, he | 
wished, with all earnestmass, to warn them that | 
all the labours of sue societies as the present | 
were vain, and every effort of their profession | 
here to rise above mediocrity must prove abor- | 
tive, if their corporate bodies and influential | 
citizens systematically passed them over when | 
any noble work was required. Not so have those 

communities acted whose magnificent buildings | 
most truly indicate the prevalence among them of | 
high intellectual culture, refined taste, and a just | 
appreciation of art. Their architects were identi- 


* The following gentlemen were elected to be the office- 
bearers of the society’ for next year; viz.—Presidents— 
Mr. John Honeyman, jun., architect. Vice-President— 
Mr, Campbell Douglas, architect; Mr. Walter Macfar- 
lane, ironfounder. Hon. Secretary—Mr. Wm. MacLean, 
writer. Hon. Treasurer—Mr. James Howatt, measurer. 
Councillors—Mr. John Shields, measurer; Mr. Alex. 
Thomson, architect ; Mr. John Hay, ventilating engineer ; 
Mr. James Salmon, architect; Mr. James Henderson, 
architect; Mr. John Mossman, sculptor; Mr. Horatio K. 
Bromhead, architect; Mr. C, Carlton, painter; Mr. James | 
Boucher, architect; Mr. Wm. Clarke, architect; Mr. | 
Alex. Marshall, wright; Mr. John Gordon, architect ; | 
and Mr. John J. Stevenson and Mr, Robt, Taylor, late | 
vice-presidents, 








fied with themselves, cherished and.esteemed as 
| the exponents of their own noble aspirations, 
| and thus by every elevating sentiment impelled 
to greater efforts in the work which they felt 
was not merely their own. Of course he did not 
mean to say that if their architects were despised 
no grand buildings would be erected here. If 
Glasgow flourished, as he hoped it would, we 
must have grand buildings, we must have 
art; but this he said, that what there was 
j would be theirs, met by creation, but 
| purchase — the slave of their pride, not the 
| pride of their affections; indicating no more 
| of knowledge or love than the Murillos or Turners 
| in the galleries of the parvenu, who only knows 
that he paid handsomely for them. Sincerely 
did he trust that the day might yet eame when. 
the citizens of Glasgow would be puaudi net-enly 
of their architecture, but of thei architects— 
not only of their art, but of their artists. 
Judged by recent events in connexion with 
architecture and sister arts, Glasgow was atill 
sadly lagging behind. He had no fear that her 
architects would fail her, if their energies were 
evoked amd stimulated by encouragement ; but 
| if diseouraged and treated with there 
was not merely a chance, but a certainty, that 
the citizens would soon have no architecture of 
their owm worthy of the name, and nothing thus 
to indicate their advancement beyend the sordid, 
money-seeking, vulgar s of @ community's 
existence. It would oes he @ moment be 
imagined that in speaking thus he advocated 
anything like a monopoly for natie artists. 
| Nothing, he assured them, was further from his 
|intention, for he was convinced that nothing 
; could be more prejudicial to the best interests of 
| art or commerce, or anything else. What he 
| contended for was simply this—was it too much 
| to ask—a fair field and no favour. But while 
this was all that they asked, it was not all they 
expected. 

Bailie Salmon then, in the name of the society, 
presented Mr. William Maclean, hon. secretary, 








with a black marble and bronze French clock, | 
In doing so, he adverted at | 
some length to the services which Mr. Maclean | 
| had rendered to the society—how he had served | the tide. 
them with the greatest faithfulness, making their | 


with side-pieces. 


arrangements and providing for their necessities | 


| was ‘possessed of during the last seven years. 
Before sitting dewm, Bailie Salmon said he wished 
to make a remark im reference to the ad- 
|mirable opening speech of the president, more 


| especially to the portion in which architects and | 


| city architecture were spoken of. Of the mil- 
lion and a quarter sterling which the citizens of | 
Glasgow were about to expend in city improve- | 
ments, he did not believe one shilling would ever | 
go into the poalkets of any architeet in Glasgow. | 
He did not knew who was to blame for that—_ 
perhaps he waa so far to blame, being a very | 
small unit of the corporation; but if he was to | 
blame, he waste blame entirely against his feel- 
ings, his heart,and his very soul. He thought | 
it was most digggmeefal to see the corporation act | 
in such a way. There was nocity in the empire 

with anything lie the number of inhabitants or 

half the influence, which had treated their noble | 
profession with sugh contumely, disrespect, and | 
neglect as had the ety of Glasgow. 


| but in others it i wery far different. 
| in all directions, the stone of the balustrade of 








THE NEW BATHS IN BRIGHTON. 


Tue first instalment of the “ system” of Brill’s | 
Brighton Baths Company (limited) is approach- | 
ing completion. The building depends chiefly 
for its effect on the artistic use of yellow and red 
bricks; the latter marking the upper arches (some 
of them pierced for windows), from which will 
spring the dome that is to cover in the building. 
The architect is Mr. Gilbert Scott. 

Passing through a reception-room, we come 
upon a circular passage of communication, on 
which open, as in a theatre do the box- 
doors on the lobby, the “cabins” which are to 
receive the bathers. These “cabins” are fifteen 
in number, and encompass rather more than one 
side of the oval or elliptical figure which the bath 
itself forms. The dimensions of this latter are 
52 ft. in its longest diameter, and 32 ft. in its 
shortest. The depth of water it will contain will 
vary from 6 ft. to4 ft. The height of the build- 
ing from the surface of the water, when the bath 
is filled, to the extreme point of the dome lantern 
which is tolight it, will be 48 ft. A set of rooms 
above, corresponding to the “ cabins,” will be de- 
voted to hot-water baths. 





The architectural effect of the interior lies 
chiefly in the archways of the “cabins,” with 
their granite shafts, Plymouth marble capitals, 
pointed arches of red brick, bosses of carved 
stone which divide the arches of each “ cabin,” 
together with Minton tiles above and below the 
coping. 

The archways facing the “ cabins” are bricked 
up, to secure privacy to the bathers opposite 
whilst dressing or undressing. The dome, which 


by | will be formed of brick and iren, with wood 


lantern, will be supported by another set of 
pillars above the second. 

The chief tint of the interior, as of the ex- 
terior, is yellow—the colour of the bricks (the 
same as are used in the Thames Embankment) of 
| Which the walls are constructed, and which act as 
'@ fil to the red-brick arches, the stone shafts, 
and marble capitals, and the Minton tiles. The 
builders are Messrs. Jacksen & Shaw, and the 
clerk of the works, is Mr. P.. Edgar. 








THE DRAINAGE Of BELFAST. 


A REPoRT on the drainage of the borough of 
Belfast, by the borough surveyor, Mr. J. J. 
Montgomery, has been printed. In this report 
the surveyor proposes a system of intercepting 
sewers analogous to those of the new metro- 
politan drainage, with outfall below the town in 
the deep water of the Lagan estuary. There 
would be two intercepting sewers on the west or 
main town side of the river, one a high level 
along the base of the rising ground, which would 
relieve the lower districts of floods, and convey 
them by gravitation to the sea: the other, a 
low-level sewer, clearing the river from sewage 
and conveying it to a small lift worked by steam- 
power, and raising it into the high-level sewer 
near the outfall. There would be reservoirs for 
the storage of the sewage till after high water, 





and the sewage would be allowed to go out with 
the tide till it fell to the invert of the outfall! 
sewer and the bottom of the reservoir, so that 
it would be carried out to sea before the turn of 
On the east side there would only be 
one intercepting sewer required, which would 
also discharge into deep water under similar 


| with the legal acumen which he had shown he | conditions, The western low-level sewer would 


| be 7 ft. in diameter, and the high-level 6 ft. 6 in. 
| The eastern sewer would be 5 ft, in diameter. 
| The eeat of the whole drainage system on a 





| rough estimate would be 150,000/. 
| —_—_—_—_—— 
PARIS. 

Tae portion df the circular pedestal in 
white ef the column of the Bastille is 
being and refaced, as it was in a worn- 
away i Some of the best structures in 

| Paris ane suffering from a want of knowledse and 


foresight in the cheiee of stene. The Pont de 
Solfering, seance fur years old, has had its pede- 
stals and eméablature cooked up by a sort of 
mastic, am@ mew leoks like the side-scene of a 
farce. The eteme ehosem for the piers of the 
balustrade was the juracale, a yellowish-tinged, 
strong, and w ime marble in one bed, 
Cracked 


the Solferino Bridge has had these apertures 
continually enlarged by rain, so that the filling 
up by putty has become a matter of requisition 
as regards solidity. The substance is thus ap- 
plied. Red im itself, and of a nature to set im- 
mediately, it is spread with a sort of spatula, anc! 
worked imtothe worn cavities. All the block, of 
a uniform red colour (that of the besmeare: 


| mastie), is then scraped and repolished, so as to 


resemble veined marble, the cracks filled up 
being red veins, and the rest of the stone a 
yellowish ground. . 

The elevated portions of the Saint Chapelle 
are under course of repair, and the rich sculpture 
of some of the pinnacles is being rechiselled in 
portions which have been ravaged by time. 
Sculptors are also busy at the Kglise de la Ma- 
deleine scraping and fitting up the faded portions 
of the ceiling ornamentation of the portico, and 
repairing the upper portion of the fagade. The 
south entrance-doors have been tinted with verdi- 
gris, which gives to the bronze plating an anti- 
quity that it does not possess. 

The porch of Saint Germain l’Auxerrois is 
being repainted and regilt by the very artist 
who half a century ago produced this work of 
restoration. 

a 
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WEDGwWoOoOD 


Black Basaltes. 


ST. MARTIN’S DISTRICT CHURCH, 
KENTISH TOWN, LONDON. 


TuE land between Camden Town and Kentish 
Town within the last few years has been laid out 
in streets and squares; and houses have sprung 
up. in every direction, so that all traces of that 
once rural district are now gone. Within this 


parsonage-house, the gift of one benefactor, and 


‘himn oy -pre ce, Lonaton H Ul, St uffordshire. 
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Cup and Saucer. White and Lilac Jasper. 





Gold Bronze Ware. 





Crystalline Jasper. 





showing by its important size, a liberal donation 


| to the wants of the district. 


The building consists of a nave, chancel, 


| aisles, and north and south transepts, and when 
| filled will seat 1,000 persons. At the north-west 
| angle is a tower, 130 ft. high, under which is the 
| principal entrance ; and at the north-east corner 
Z | is a vestry. 

area stands the Church of St. Martin, with its | 


The seats are all open, with carved ends. The 


| font is placed in a recess on the north side, near 





the entrance, and is large, and elaborately 
carved. The pulpit and desk are also carved. 
There is a large fine organ, by Bishop; and m 
the tower hang six bells, by Warner. The east 
window is filled with stained glass, by Clayton & 
Bell, and in the other windows there is stained 
glass, designed by the architect, and painted by 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. 4 
The internal arrangement of the building 1 


different from that usually adopted : as, instead of 
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the nave and aisles being separated by a series 
of stone piers and arches, the cruciform charac- 
ter of the church is defined by the intersection 
of the nave and transepts; and at their junction 
the roof is supported by four stone piers, from 
which the arched ribs, of wood, spring, these 
supporting the centre of the roof ; giving a large 
open space in the centre of the church, so that 
an unobstructed view is obtained from the 
pulpit and desk. At this point the minister can 
be seen and heard from every part of 
the church, and nearly from every seat. The 
chancel is short: it is enriched by its 
octagonal form and the detached columns 
carrying the roof. At the end of the nave, ad- 
joining the chancel arch, the sides stand at an 
angle of 45°, sufficiently large to contain panels 
of the same form and design as the east win- 
dows, in which the Commandments, Creed, and 
Lord’s Prayer are placed. The chancel-arch is 
supported by detached columns, The interior of 
the building is paved with Hassock stone, with 
Bath stone in the windows, doors, and decora- 
tive parts; the roof is open-timbered, with 
arched ribs and panes, boarded, stained, and 
varnished. The interior is lighted with gas, in 
six simple rings suspended from the roof. 

Externally, the building is constructed with 
Kentish rag stone, with Bath stone in all the 
windows and other principal features. The roof 
is covered with plain tiles. 

The style of architecture adopted is that 
which was in general use at the time of Henry 





r 


speeches which followed, the chairman said, the 
object of the association was not to pull down 
wages, but to keep up the character of the trade, 
so that satisfaction may be given to those who 
employ them, and those employed by them. 
Since the commencement of the association, 
between thirty and forty towns have joined, and 
in all probability before long every town of 
importance would be with them. 

Wolverhampton. — The annual dinner of 
the Wolverhampton Operative Carpenters and 
Joiners has been held at the Noah’s Ark Inn, 
and was partaken of by about sixty members 
and friends. Mr. Humphries, the secretary to 
the society, said that the past year had been a 
fruitful one, for the union had been increased by 
thirty-six new lodges, and 2,000 fresh members, 
and now numbered 20,000 members. They had 
had a vast call on their funds by strikes in 
various parts of the country, and they paid a 
good deal in sick-pay. 

Canada and the States.—It is announced from 
Canada that a large emigration has been going 
on all this year from the British provinces to the 
Western States of the Union, mechanics espe- 
cially thus changing their homes; over 1,000 
carpenters having left Quebec during the present 
year. 








THE STATUE IN LEICESTER SQUARE. 


Never did statue cut a more comical figure 





VIL.; but the building must be considered rather 


work. 

The parsonage-house is an unpretending build- 
ing, and is designed to harmonize with the 
church. Both were built from the designs of 
Mr. E. B. Lamb, architect; and the church was | 
Seen by the Bishop of London in December | 
ast. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Shefield.—Another villainous trade outrage 
has been committed at Sheffield, which has long | 
been notorious for such incidents. It seems that 
a@ saw-grinder had left the union connected 





flung into his cellar; and his house, in which | 
seven persons were asleep, was blown about his 
ears. An adjoining house was also much 
damaged, but fortunately all escaped uninjured. 
The perpetrators of this dastardly crime have 
not been apprehended, A very large reward 
(1,1001.) for criminatory information has been 
offered. The executive of the organized trades 
have taken “steps to vindicate their associa- 
tion from any complicity in the attempted 
assassination.” The only effectual steps will be 
the discovering and giving up of the would-be 
assassins to justice: all else is mere talk. 
Middlesbrough.—A letter sent to the Rev. A. 
Burns, Roman Catholic priest at Middlesbrough, 
has been published, in which the writer threat- 
ened to shoot the rev. gentleman for the part he 
had taken in trying to induce the men to return 
to work. A reward of 25/. is offered for the 
discovery of the writer. Several other ministers 
and gentlemen in Middlesbrough have received 
letters written in the most ruffianly style. 
Stockton.—A strike of more immediate impor- 
tance to the public than usual is threatened in the 
North. The engine-drivers on the North-Eastern 
and Stockton and Darlington Railways have 
demanded that six men, who are under notice to 
leave, from the managers of the latter railway, 
in consequence, it is said, of their being pro- 
minent members of the trade-union, shall be re- 
engaged, and that all the drivers shall in future 
be paid per day instead of per mile. Four of 
the men under notice have already been rein- 
stated, and it is expected that the rest of the 
demand will be conceded, as it would be difficult 
to replace the men who would strike, and who, 
it is understood, would be joined by their fellows 
on the Great Northern liues, in case of necessity. 
Macclesfield.—T he members of the Macclesfield 
branch of the General Building Trade Associa- 
tion have held a dinner at the Angel Inn, at 
which the principal employers of labour in the 
joinery, building, painting and plumbing trades, 
&c., in the town, sat down, under the presidency 
of Mr. Councillor Blackshaw, Mr. Anderson 
occupying the vice-chair. In course of the 











a characteristic expression of that style, than as | 
a reproduction, for it would be difficult to find | 
an absolute precedent for any portion of the 


fac similes, 5 centimétres (1-96 inch) broad, the 


than did, on Wednesday morning last, that of 
George II., which, maimed and propped, stands 
sentinel at the Alhambra, and watches wonder- 
ingly the no progress made in rebuilding Saville 
House. The whitened king was surmounted 
with a monstrous pointed hat as high as him- 
self, and the horse, spotted with black, with 
blackened nose and pie-bald tail, had on its ears 
similar appendages of smaller size. The arms 
on the pedestal below were rubbed over with | 
red, and upreared at the side was a whitened 
pole, to which a broom was attached, inviting a 
purchaser. Shades of Hogarth and Reynolds, | 
one-while occupants of the Square, did ye ever | 
look on such a picture? Every one has heard | 
of “the statue that enchants the world:” in| 
this case wicked wights had enchanted the} 
statue. The effect was truly supernatural. The | 
object of the perpetrators of the joke was pro-| 


the present condition of the Square altogether 
is a reproach and disgrace which should not be 
suffered to exist another week. 








DRAINAGE AT ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Tue tenders (eight in number) for the con- 
struction of an intercepting sewer and other 
works, lately advertised in the Builder, were 
opened at a special meeting of the town com- 
missioners, on Tuesday. The plan was prepared 
by Mr. Bazalgette, and his estimate was 5,5001. 
The tenders were all found to be greatly in 
excess of that sum, and the commissioners re- 
solved not to make known the names or amounts 
at present ; but to forward a list of the same to 
Mr. Bazalgette, and to ask his advice or sugges- 
tion as to the acceptance of either or the rejec- 
tion of the whole. It was also resolved that the 
further consideration of the tenders be delayed 
until a reply had been received from Mr. Bazal- 
gette. Local surveyors affirm that the pro- 
pounder of the scheme is not quite correct in his 
estimate ; and it is believed the highest tender 
will be in excess of 14,000/., whilst the lowest 
will reach 8,0001, 








A WRITING TELEGRAPH. 


A youne employé of the Central Telegraph 
Office in Paris has invented a new instru- 
ment said to be capable of transcribing every 
species of writing and drawing; but, in- 
stead of, as in the systems of Bonelli and 
Caselli, using chemically prepared paper, he 
simply employs a wide strip or ribbon of the 
most ordinary paper, on which the despatch 
is printed in printing ink of any colour, blue, 
red, or any other. The great drawback to 
this invention is that it only pretends to transmit 


fault it is stated that the length of the band is 
unlimited, and that apparatus can transmit forty 
messages per hour. The transmitting instru- 
ment consists of a cylinder 4°78 in. long, and 
1°6 in. in circumference, round which is wrapped 
the despatch to be sent, written in ordinary 
characters upon tinned paper. The message, in 
turning round the cylinder, presses against a 
point which traverses it in the direction of its 
length. 

The receiving apparatus is composed of an 
endless screw 1 ft. 6 in. long, the thread of 
which, making rather less than one revolution, 
rubs against an inked roller and turns round 
above a band of white paper, which unrolls with 
the same velocity as the point travels at the 
despatching apparatus. Both instruments work 
by means of weights, the movement being, as in 
other apparatus of this nature, controlled by 
electricity, isochronism being indispensable be- 
tween the movement of the point and the turn- 
ing of the endless screw. When the current 
passes, an electro-magnet holds the paper at a 
distance from the screw; but when the current 
is intercepted, in consequence of the point 
having touched the non-conducting ink of the 
despatch, the band is pressed by a spring against 
the spiral screw, and a dot is made correspond- 
ing to the part of writing traced by the point at 
the other end of the line. The director-general 
of the administration of the telegraph lines of 
France kindly placed at the disposal of M. Meyer 
360 to 380 kilométres of a very circuitous route 
for the essay of his apparatus, and the success 
has been greater than was anticipated. 





ST. JOHN’S GATE, CLERKENWELL. 


THE son-in-law of the late Mr. B. Foster, the 
author of “ Ye History of ye Priory and Gate of 
St. John,” has purchased the freehold, and being 
imbued with his relative’s veneration for the old 
building, and viewing it with a like “ reverence,” 














width of the tape; but in compensation for this 


exhibited by Dr. Samuel Johnson, has entered 
into a contract with Mr. Sealey, to expend 3501. 
upon its further restoration, viz.;—to clear 
away the modern staircase on the west side, and 
to restore the rooms to their original size ;—to 
scrape and varnish the old oak moulded beams; 
—to restore the oak staircase in the north-west 


with his trade. At an early hour in the morn-| bably to bring affairs to a crisis, and compel | tower (this staircase winds from top to bottom 
ing a shell, improvised in the usual Sheffield interference and amendment. If it have that | With solid oak steps, and an oak newel) ;—also 


mode by filling a can with gunpowder, was effect they will have done a public service, for | to restore the old stone doorway, formerly the 
|entrance to Cave’s printing-office in the same 


tower, and containing figures which the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, for 1788, says are intended to 
represent a cock and hawk, and a hen and lion, 
to its original proportion ; the continued raising 
of the street paving, having shorn this doorway 
of its fair proportions by 3 ft. of its height. The 
works are under the care of Mr. W. P. Griffith. 








ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, ABERDEEN 
PARK, HIGHBURY GaOVE. 


Tuis church, built mainly of brick, and from 
the design of Mr. W. White, architect, was con- 
secrated on the 10th inst. In plan it is cruci- 
form, with a central lantern groined in timber 
and boarding, about 55 fc. high from the floor. 
The extreme dimensions of the building inside 
are 100 ft. by 44 ft. The height of the nave to 
the ridge of the timber roof is 52 ft. The cleres- 
tory consists of two bays of couplet windows, 
each of two cusped lights, with cusped circle in 
the head. The height of the clerestory itself is 
nearly one-third of the whole. There are aisles 
to nave and chancel, but the latter are very 
narrow, and are more for communication with 
the chancel from the transepts than for purposes 
of accommodation. The organ stands in the 
north chancel aisle, which is somewhat higher, 
in order to receive it. The eastern bay of the 
chancel is also groined in woodwork. The 
reredos is in three panels, with carved cano- 
pies, and is decorated with subjects. The whole 
of the interior is left in pointed brickwork, 
which is chiefly of a dull red, but ornamented in 
various parts with patterns in buff and black. 
On the east wall, on either side of the reredos, 
a small portion of decorative painting, simply 
on the red brickwork as a ground, has been 
done, showing the proposed treatment for sub- 
sequent decoration generally. The whole of the 
brickwork is constructed with somewhat wide 


joints, the size of the bricks being 10 in. by 


44 in. by 2} in., and giving a character quite 
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different from modern work. The whole of the 
arches and dressings are in moulded brick, 
stonework being used only for the caps and 
some of the bases and the tracery of the win- 
dows. The accommodation of the church is for 
about 400 persons, and the total outlay about 
4,5002. The wrought-iron fencing in front is 
finished from the hammer. The two bells are 
hung in recesses formed for the purpose in the 
western gable. 








UPPER TOOTING SCHOOLS, SURREY. 


Tues schools have recently been completed, 
and consist of a boys’ school, 50 ft. by 19 ft. 6 in. ; 
girls’ school, 34 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft. 4 in.; and 
infants’ room, 23 ft. 3 in. by 14 ft., with master’s 
residence attached. The general materials of 
the walls are grey stock bricks, the heads of the 
windows having plate tracery of Bath stone. 
Red brick is introduced in the arches, over the 
doors and windows, and in bands round the 
building. The roofs are covered with plain tiles, 
and a bell-turret surmounts the girls’ school, its 
spirelet being covered with cleft oak shingle, 
and its base with lead. Internally the walls are 
coloured a warm tint, and the building is warmed 
by hot water. The roofs are of open timber 





in patterns. The foundation of the building is 
very ancient, and remnants of the Norman struc- 
ture are seen in the north doorway of the nave 
and at the chancel arch. The body of the 
church is mainly of the Decorated period, with 
some windows of the Perpendicular period inter- 
polated. 

A stained glass window has been placed on 
the south side of the chancel by Mrs. Henry 
Dawson, in memory of her husband the late 
rector. 

The works have been very well executed by 
Mr. Gibbons, of Buntingford, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Messrs. G. & 
H. Godwin, architects. The parish have reason 
to thank the rector, the Rev. C. Maude, thrvagh 
whose exertions the necessary funds have been 
provided. 

The tower is in a dilapidated state, and should 
be next attended to. 





EXHIBITION OF ECCLESIASTICAL ART 
AT YORK. 


Tre Church Congress at Norwich last year was 
taken advantage of by the admirers of high ritual 


uneasy in their bed, it has become lumpy, they 
want it made afresh! 

And now to get a sound road :—First, with 
regard to the depth of concrete, no rules can be 
laid down as strictly applicable to all soils, but 
12 in. may be taken as an average under 
ordinary circumstances, and “ whatever the com. 
ponent parts may be,” must be well consoli 
floated parallel with proposed line of road, when 
finished, and on no account be broken up on the 
surface. The granite paving, say 12 im. long, by 
10 in. deep, and 4 in. thick (or other suitable 
dimensions), uniform in size for 7 in. from the 
base upwards, and thence splayed on all sides to 
an area of 11 in. by 3 im. at the top. The sides, 
ends, and base of each stone should be worked 
fair for close jointing (could not this be done 
machinery contrived for the express purpose’), 
the upper surface to be roughly worked, and the 
interstices or grooves formed by the splay filled 
in with asphalte or other non-absorbent ; for no 
roadway is well made, or can last long, that is 
not tolerably waterproof. I am of opinion that 
the extra cost to work and lay the stones as 
suggested, would be amply compensated for by 
their durability. W. H. 











and elaborate vesting to exhibit examples of vest- 


ments and church furniture, ancient and modern. ‘THE NATIONAL WALLACE MONUMENT 


(fir), and arestained. Painted glass, by Messrs. | The effort proved successfal, and this year the ex- | 


Lavers & Barraud, has been given for one of the | periment has been repeated at York on a still | 


gable windows of the boys’ school. The archi- | larger scale. Seven smaller rooms and the large 
tect is Mr. Ferrey; and the builder, Mr. John hall of Castlegate House are filled with eccle- 
Edney, of Upper Tooting. siastical utensils, jewelry, and appointments of 


|modern. One thought strikes the most casual 
| observer, and that is, the vast extent to which the 
a | ritual movement has attained in a few years, as 

METROPOLITAN MUNICIPALITIES. | is shown by the great number of vestments col- 

On the 14th of February, 1866, Mr. Hare read lected from various churches in all parts of the 
a paper before the Social Science Association, kingdom, from Cornwall to Aberdeen. Amongst 
at the rooms in the Adelphi, London, “Upon the articles exhibited there are silk and satin 
an Improved Constitution of Local Governing stuffs, cloth of gold, damasks in silks, worsted, 
Bodies,” in which, after giving an able review of and various other materials for chasubles, copes, 
the present position of the several local bodies burses, maniples, alms-bags, hoods, birettas, 
constituting the present governing power of the | chalice veils, and surplices. Laces of the most 
metropolis, he proposed and recommended the expensive materials, and of a cheaper kind, pre- 
adoption of a Bill for creating a large constitu- | sent themselves in the most gorgeous and the 
tion or corporation for the whole of London. A most modest colours, designed in simple forms, 
discussion took place, and the opinion seemed to and in those of the greatest artistic beauty. In 
be in favour of some such division of the metro- | many instances the designs are from the pencils 
polis as would give to each Parliamentary of architects such as Scott, Street, Burges, 
borough a municipality ; and finally a committee, Pugin, and Blomfield: and, to make the show 
consisting of Mr. John Stuart Mill, M.P.; Sir more complete, there are finished examples of the 
J.K. Shuttleworth, bart.; Messrs. James Beal, | various garments into which the stuffs can be 
Hare, E. Dresser Rogers, Storr, Begga, and Hor- | fashioned, many of them resplendent with jewelry 
ton, was elected to take the whole question into | and embroidery. Of course, too, there is metal- 
consideration, and take such action as they might | work of all sorts, in the forms of jewelled pastoral 
deem fit. | staffs, bronze lamps, chalices, and censers. 

This committee met several times, and with 
the assistance of counsel, framed a Bill, which 
was presented to the House of Commons by Mr. 
Mill; and the course of the legislation on the 
Reform question stayed its consideration that 
oosion, SERMONS IN STONES, 

To assist the movement,a larger body was| You have done much, sir, in the way of 
formed, called the Metropolitan Municipal Asso- | “ showing up” abuses and nuisances of all kinds 
ciation, whose offices are at 6, Whitehall, and | and ,» and a the rest our street 
which has been joined by some hundreds of in- | paving, with all its inherent defects and attendant 
fiuential local gentlemen from all parts of London, | discomforts during the too frequent tearing up 
and numbers as members some twenty or thirty | and putting down. Permit me to offer a word 
members of Parliament. In the coming Parlia-|or two upon the subject generally, and more 
mentary session, it is expected that the question | particularly on the paving of London Bridge. 
will be one of the first brought forward, deserv-| It is about twelve months since that bridge 
ing, as it does, the earnest consideration of | was repaved (as all who ride or drive from the 
every one who desires some effectual alteration | south into the City may well remember). What 
of the present very unsatisfactory vestry manage- | the state of that paving now is would hardly be 
ment. credited, unless seen ; and for its effects on the 
poor horses every driver will bear testimony. 
And here it may be proper to inquire, what are 
GREAT MUNDEN CHURCH, HERTS. | the causes of failure in general? I submit for 

, ‘ consideration two, in chief; first, the absence of 

On Tuesday, the 9th inst., this church was/|a really good concrete of uniform density as a 
re-opened for divine service by the Lord Bishop | substratum; and, secondly, the imperfect and 
of Rochester. A great change has been | irregular form of the stones. I have often stood 
effected in the edifice. It had fallen into ruin:|to observe the paviers handle and turn over 
damp and undrained, the walls had become | stone after stone to find one of the right gau 
decayed, the stonework had tumbled to pieces | in width and depth to suit the course and jit the 
and been patched up with cement, and the roof | bed ; or, failing in this, a little fine a. ve 
was in @ dangerous condition. All this, how- | dirt 7) put in, or a dig tide the con A ne = 
ever, has now been set right so far as concerns | oecasion requi d : ee 

| occa equired, made all fair and square above 
the nave and chancel; the walls externally have | board ! Then follow the finishin touches : the 
been faced with uncut flint, the stonework is | surface ig deluged with grout,and rs Ul oe ene 
renewed, the walls within are made comely, and | with clean gravel. The casual wee de kee 

wish 3 | W an ¢g al. passer by indulges 

new seats throughout give increased as well as | himself in the luxury of “ deliberately ” walki 
more fitting accommodation to worshippers. The | over the newly-laid paving, thinki y walking 
old pulpit has been re-arranged and set up with | saying), “ how nice P oe (sometimes 
: a | Saying), it looks,” and greatly enjoys 
ond oak reading-desk ; the stone arcade | riding over it. In a few months the spell is 
ividing the nave from the aisle has been re- | broken ; the once fair gravelled face now exhibits 














THE PAVING OF LONDON BRIDGE. 











| various kinds—some ancient, but the bulk of them | 


Srz,—As your leader of the 6th inst. seems to 
be written in a not unfriendly spirit, perhaps 
you will find room in your columns for a few ex- 
planatory statements and remarks such as you 
appear to desire. 

I confess that, looking to the manner in which 
'a certain class of English writers had come to 
treat the memory of Wallace, representing him 
either as a “common robber,” whose capture, 
by treachery or otherwise, mock trial, and so- 
called “ignominious death,’ were just and 
righteous acts; or, as a “mythological person- 
'age,” whose achievements existed only in the 
fancy of his countrymen, I was one of those 
who considered that the time had come when 
Scotsmen should, once for all, record, in a per- 
manent and conspicuous form, their protest 
against either view of the case. I may add that 
I went into the movement also under an impres- 
sion that liberal-minded Englishmen would see 
no offence in it, but would be found of the same 
opinion as the eminent English poetess whose 
eloquent words you yourself quote. In saying 
so much, I believe I express the views and feel. 
ings of the great majority of those who became 
subscribers to the monument. However, as you 
justly remark, “whatever difference of opinion 
might exist as to the wisdom of the project, in 
| the first instance, having been so far 
with, an effort ought certainly to be made to 
finish the structure.” 

The movement, as you say, began in 1856; 
and a design having been chosen in 1860 or 
1861 out of a great many presented, it was re 
solved to proceed with its erection. The esti- 
mated cost was to be 7,0001., while the funds 
| actually on hand amounted only to about 4,5001. 
The then acting committee certainly made two 
mistakes ;—first, in supposing that a design 
once chosen and begun, funds would naturally 
flow in; and second, in supposing that the actual 
design could possibly be erected on the summit 
of the Abbey Craig for the sum named. That 
subscriptions did not come in as expected, was 
owing to a combination of circumstances which 
it is bootless now to discuss; and that the 
work has already exceeded the estimate is one 
of those occurrences which are too common, 
even in ordinary circumstances, to excite much 
surprise, 

Before the proprietors of the Craig would allow 
the work to be begun, they stipulated for @ 
guarantee that other 1,200/. would be raised for 
its completion; and Mr. Wm. Drummond, of 
Stirling, gave this guarantee. Thereupon 4 
building committee was named, and the founda- 
tion-stone laid, under circumstances somew 





like what you describe, but unintentionally 
exaggerated. Whether there was “an uncoD- 
scionable amount of whisky-toddy and Caledo- 
nian hurrahing at the banquet ” I cannot say, 
I was not present. 

The work went on for a period of about two 
years, when the contractor found himself u- 
able to continue it, and abandoned the contract, 
surrendering to the committee his steam-enginé, 
plant, and materials, in respect of over-advances 
he had received. A full report was then 
up and published, from which it red that 





built, and the whole church is paved with tiles | some ugly lopsided indents, certain stones feel 


the total income had been 6,0461. 138. 10d,, and 
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the expenditure 5,803/. Os. 1d.; leaving avail- 
able only 2431. 13s. 9d. 

A new building committee were then appointed, 
who commenced the collection of subscriptions, as 
it were, de novo ; and, with the aid of the architect, 
and an intelligent superintendent, the committee 
have carried on the operations since. They have 
regularly published reports of their whole transac- 
tions. In course of the summer of 1865, this 
committee found themselves in the painful posi- 
tion of being in advance to the extent of 7161., 
and were consequently constrained to suspend 
operations. The effect of this was to produce a 
spontaneous effort, chiefly among the working 
men in Glasgow and elsewhere, by which the 
committee were enabled to pay off the advance, 
and resume operations, which have been going 
on vigorously during the season. The committee 
are presently in the position of having a sum of 
8001, in hand, and now feel quite confident 
about the successful completion of the work, as 
they cannot doubt their countrymen will come 
forward with any balance necessary. At pre- 
sent, the architect and superintendent are en- 
gaged in making a careful estimate, so as to 
ascertain how much this may yet be, the result 
of which I shall be glad to communicate. 

From these explanations, you will see that the 
“gnarantee” never became operative, — the 
1,2001. having been raised by subscriptions. 
But, you will also observe from the first report, 
that the gentleman referred to put down his 
name first on the new subscription list for 1001. ! 
The story about the 5001. to be given by an 
hon. baronet was simply a newspaper canard. 

And now, sir, the building committee would 
appeal to their countrymen, among your readers, 
to aid them in a work, the completion of which 
is now essential to the character of Scotsmen. 

A Memeper or Comirree. 


according to the number of tints required. 
Mixing the powders dry, let the water be added 
the last thing, to postpone the setting of the 
cement, and place a bucket of water to thin it 
with as required ; and, now, let the artist proceed 
as if he were the ghost of Turner, or of David 
Roberts, to dash, splash, smudge, and scumble 
the cement over the tarred surface until it is of 
the colour of the roof of Westminster Hall, or of 
the sail of a barge in one of Stanfield’s pictures. 
If the tar be well set, and the weather cool, the 
cement will dry light: if the tar be new, and 
a hot sun shine out, the cement may become 
engulphed in a sea of tar, and the effect be too 
dark ; so these probable contingencies must be 
balanced. 

Now, I come to my question ; for though I 
have performed the above operation, I have not 
the sanction of time for its durability. Will the 
cement protect the tar from the weather and 
lengthen its duration ? or will the cement corrode 
both the tar and the woodwork under it ? 

G. M. 








SEWER VENTILATION. 


In reply to some comments on a letter ina 
recent number of our journal we give the follow- 
ing from the writer of it :— 





Main sewer ventilation should not be compli- 
| cated in its arrangements, but ought to be at 
intervals not greater than 300 ft. apart, so that 
| there will be some seventeen points of escape for 
| sewer gases in each lineal mile of main sewer. 
| Down-spouts may be used in addition, but should 
| never be entirely relied on. Sewers cannot be 
properly ventilated in long lengths, neither by 
|chimneys, nor by fires, because there are ne- 
| cessarily numerous side connexions and openings 


P.S. I may add that the present secretary of into sewers, such as house-drains, &., which are 


the committee is Mr. Eben. Mallison, writer, 
Stirling, who, I am gure, will gladly answer any 
inquiries.* 








“ POST-MORTAR INQUIRY” AND THE 
ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 


Sir,— Your correspondent, “T. H. L.” (p. 766), | 


asserts that many of the round towers of Ireland 
have stood 3,000 years; are built of materials 
similar to the Roman aqueducts at Nismes, and 
the Roman walls of Pevensey Castle, i.c., as he 
describes it, with mortar composed of sand, lime, 


and pulverised brick; and further, that some of 


the round towers are built of a concrete re- 
sembling bricks. As one who has seen every 
one of these Irish towers, except one foundation 
only just discovered, allow me to ask how 
“T. H. L.” has discovered the peculiar features 


of their construction, which I have certainly | 
failed to notice, i.c., the presence of brick, brick- | 


dust, or any resemblance to it; and how he knows 
their age to be 3,000 years, a point on which I 
think it would be wise to differ from him some 
2,000 years. G. M. H. 








LIGHTING BILLIARD-TABLES. 


Srr,—I shall be glad to hear from some of 
your correspondents the best mode of lighting a 
billiard-table in a place where gas is not obtain- 
able. Such lamps as I have generally seen used 
cast a shadow, entail the risk of a leak, by which 
the table would be damaged, and have other 
inconveniences. 3.’ P. 








PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Your insertion of the query of “ An Amateur 
Builder” (p. 728, ante) suggests to me to con- 
tinue the subject as follows. I have firstly to 
give some information, secondly to ask a question. 

Let it be supposed that my reader has a wooden 
barn, or paling, or piece of lattice work, {which 
for the sake of durability, he has had tarred over ; 
and that his eye is displeased with the funereal 
grimness of the hue of the tar: I will tell him how 
cheaply to alter it. Yielding the tar-brush into 
the artist’s own hand, let his labourer prepare 
Portland cement, sand, red lead, red ochre, yellow 
ochre, burnt umber, in one or many parcels, 





* We have received another letter on the subject from 
Mr. M‘Adam, the vice-chairman of the present committee, 
but its publication is now unnecessary, 


| not under the control of an engineer as air-ways 
|in a mineare. Traps of all forms and kinds are 
'a delusion and a snare if relied on to confine 
| gases in cesspools or in unventilated sewers. Use 
traps for house-drains, sinks, and guileys, but do 
}not rely on them entirely. Charcoal may be 
| used in connexion with sewer ventilation so as 
| to disinfect the foul gases. The current of sewer 
| gases will be impeded by the intervention of 
|chareoal, more than in the London plan, 
| which consists of direct communication from the 
| sewer to the air above. This will not, however, 
be any disadvantage, as the numerous points of 
; outlet will offer in the combined ventilators a 
| cross-sectional area for the escape of gases far 
above the cross-sectional dimensions of the main 
| sewers on which these means for ventilation are 
| placed. No town sewers can be safe which are 
|not abundantly ventilated. There may be too 
little, there cannot be too much. 
Civit, ENGINEER. 
P.S. The Local Government Act Office furnishes 
| minutes of instructions, with plans and Sections 

for main sewer ventilation and charcoal disinfec- 
| tion. These minutes are supplied to local boards 
of health on application to the secretary. 








WOLVERHAMPTON CORPORATION 
BUILDINGS. 


carried out for 15,0001. have obtained fresh 
designs from Mr. Bate (Manchester), Mr. Veale 
(Woiverhampton), Mr. Griffiths (Stafford), and 
Mr. Lloyd (Bristol), each gentleman to receive 
251. for his plans, independently of the com- 
mittee’s decision upon their merits. These gen- 
tlemen had previously been competitors, and 
their plans more or less approved of. Mr. Bid- 
lake, whose design would have been chosen 
could it have been carried out for 15,000/., de- 
clined to send in a second. The commiitee 
have not yet made their selection. 








MASTERS AND JOURNEYMEN. 


Hartshorn v. Young.—This was an action in Bloomsbury 
County Court (before Mr. C. L. Russell), brought by 
the plaintiff, Harry Hartshorn, a journeyman carpenter, 
against the defendant, a master builder, carrying on 
business in the Marylebone-road, to recover the sum of 
21. 58. 3d., balance of wages due for work and labour done, 
and payment of lodging. : : 

In February last, defendant having to erect a private 
mansion at Broadstairs, engaged plaintiff as one of the 
workmen, at the usual daily rate of wages. At its finish, 
after the lapse of seven weeks, there was a balance as 
alleged due to plaintiff for the amount now sued for, 





which included, as defendant thought, an excess of 6d. per 
week in lodging money and the charge of 6s., being 3s, 
each way, to and from Broadstairs, for the conveyance of 
his box of tools, Those claims were disputed, and hence 
these proceedings to try the question. 

In answer to his Honour as to why he resisted the claim, 
which appeared to be just, defendant said it was the rule 
of the trade to allow their journeymen only 2s. 6d. a week 
lodging money ; and as to the carrying of tools, he had 
nothing to do with that. 

The plaintiff in reply to this, said that men, on going on 
country jobs, could not stipulate as to the sum they could 
obtain lodgings at, and he swore he had paid what he had 
charged ; and as for the payment of the carriage of too 
masters were always liable: in proof of which he woul 
call Mr. Thomas Gladwin, builder, of many years’ stand- 
ing, Paddington-street, Marylebone. 

iventually, the judge, after some consideration, de- 
ducted 6s. 6d. of the amount claimed, being the sixpences 
lodging-money and one way’s carriage of tools ; judgment 
being entered forthe remainder, with plaintiff’s costs, 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


At the last meeting of the Board, Mr. Freeman moved 
the resolution of which he had given notice :—* To refer 
the question of the water supply of the metropolis to the 
Works and General Purposes Committee, with an instruc- 
tion to report on the present state of the law as regards a 
constant supply to each house, contained in the several 
companies and metropolitan Acts, on the system of con- 
stant supply now in operation in Glasgow, Nottingham, 
and cther towns, and to bring up suggestions for such an 
amendment of the law, and improvement of the existing 
means of distribution, as would ensure a constant supply 
* o— to every house within the jurisdiction of the 

oard,” 





THE committee for the selection of designs | 
finding that none of the plans chosen could be | 


In course of the discussion which followed, Mr. Collin- 
| son said a very important suggestion had been made by 
| the Southwark Water Company to the trustees of the 
| parish of St. George the Martyr, and which was now under 
| consideration. The water company offered to supply @ 
| tank at the cost of 7/. to small courts, which they would 
| fill with water constantly, free of charge; and as this 

tank would be hermetically sealed, with a pump placed in 
| it, the poor could at alltimes have water of a pure and 

wholesome quality. As it was to be covered over, it could 

not be tampered with, and as an experiment the parish 
| were about placing one of the tanks in a crowded court, 
| and he had no doubt that it would be thankfully received 
by the poor inhabitants. If this subject were referred to 
@ committee, he felt sure they would have the co-operation 
of every parish in the metropolis. 

Mr. Le Breton thought the motion of Mr, Freeman was 
not so large in its scope as it ought to be, and, in no 
hostile _— he should move an amendment to it, which 
was—‘‘ That the question of the water supply of the 


metropolis be referred to the Works and General Purposes 
Comnuttee to report thereon, with such suggestions as 
they may deem advisable for the purpose of obtaining an 
increased supply and of a better quahty.’ 

The amendment of Mr. Le Breton was carried unani- 
mously, 





| 
| 





| THE IRON SPIRE OF ROUEN 
CATHEDRAL. 


| A REPORT upon this interesting work was read 
| at a recent meeting of the General Council of the 
| Department. We give the pith of it :— 


“ The extraordinary delay in the completion of the spire 
| of this cathedral is a great disappointment to the inha- 
| bitants of Rouen and the department, and of which they 
| hope each year to see the end, The General Council will 
| remember that not only had the Ministers of State re- 
| solved that the work should be completed, but the Em- 
| peror, daring his late visit to Rouen, also spoke in favour 
of its completion, and yet nothing has been done, 

We believe the time has arrived to inquire again into 
the causes that have thus paralyzed the efforts of the com- 
mittee, although assisted by the best authorities of the 
city. 

The distinguished architect who has restored, to the 
admiration of all, the Cathedral of Paris, M. Viollet- 
le-Duc, has for a time been opposed to the use of cast iron 
in architecture, and he has several times urged that the 
tower upon which the spire has been egmmenced will not 
support the weight which it is proposed to add to com- 
plete the spire. Without any doubt the want of solidity, 
if proved, would be a decisive cause for not completing a 
work evidently of so dangerous a character; even if fears 
were entertained of a settlement in the fabric, there 
would be reason in stopping the further progress of the 
works, 

But whatever may be the value of the opinion given by 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, we may be allowed to produce caleula- 
tions made by most competent persons,—we allude to M, 
Barthélemy and to M. Démarest. We have before us a 
statement made by these architects to the Archbishop, 
and which shows, in a most peremptory manner, that the 
tower of our cathedral supported, previous to the fire of 
1822, a weight of 423,0vu kilogrammes more than there 
would be if the proposed spire were completed. To the 
experience of these two gentlemen we add the name of 
M. Abbé Robert, who has with great labour demon- 
strated how misfounded are the apprehensions of M, 
Viollet-le-Duc. 

We will recall to your notice the fact that the tower of 
the cathedral of Rouen has already had no less than four 
spires, two of which were of stone and the others of 
timber. According to historians, the second and third 
were by far the highest. The two stone spires were de- 
stroyed by lightning, and the timber ones were burnt 
down ; the one previous to the last was the highest of the 
four, and was named the ‘ Needle of Rouen:’ this was 
thrown down by a violent storm in 1355; and, in spite of 
all these vicissitudes, the old tower has remained unshaken 
and unharmed ; in fact, can we not say that it has been 
well proved ? } aa 

After the destruction by fire of the last spire in 1822, 
M. Allavoine, the architect, had the whole of the founda- 
tions opened and examined, and all portions of the upper 
part of the walls damaged by fire carefully removed ; and, 
thanks to this foresight, the tower will in reality have a 
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weight of 423,000 kilogrammes less after the completion 
of the proposed spire than it had previously. How is it 
possible then, we ask, that you should not ‘be completely 
reassured as to the stability of the tower ? f 

We have shown that our ancient cathedral has witnessed 
the destruction of four spires ; is it, therefore, unreason- 
able that the fifth should be constructed with a material 
which from its nature will ones the very causes which 
destroyed the previous ones? This ancient monument, 
we hope, will therefore resume Me pees of other days ; 
the cumbersome and inexplicable olding which seems 
to weigh down the old tower, instead of crowning it, 
must be removed, and the wishes of the Emperor accom- 
plished. 

We propose, therefore, that our president, the prefect, 
and three members of the council solicit from his Majesty 
and the Ministers of Religion the completion of the spire 
of Rouen Cathedral.” 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—The town council have finally 
decided, by a majority of 22 to 12, and after a 
four hours’ debate, to carry out the Lord Pro- 
vost’s plans. The necessary Parliamentary sanc- 
tions will be at once applied for. In the Edin- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce the proposed 
sanitary improvement of the city has been the 
subject of a long discussion, terminated by a 
vote showing a majority of two to one in favour 


better effect than if the work were done all in 
one stone. The chancel is in the Decorated 
style, and the east window is of three lights, 
with flamboyant tracery above, the interior 
having a hood, running round the arch, sup- 
ported by Devonshire marble columns, with 
moulded caps and bases. The shafts which form 
the pendants from the roof between the corbels 
are also of Devonshire marble. There are one 
two-light and one single-light window on the 
north side, and one single-light window on the 
south side. On the south side of the chancel is 
an arch of Bath stone, having an iron screen or 
grille, decorated, which separates the chancel 
from the organ chamber, which was formerly 
used as & chantry chapel, but which is now 
thrown open to the south aisle of the nave. The 
internal walls of the chancel are of Bath stone, 
and the carvings of the corbels were all done by 
London artists. The roof, which is lofty, is 
panelled and stained, with bosses richly carved, 
to represent various flowers and leaves. The 
roof of the chancel is at present higher than 
that of the nave, and the ridge is surmounted 
by an iron crestwork, painted in dark blue to 
correspond with the circular cross at the east 
end, which is decorated with blue and gold. The 
reredos is formed of tiles from Maw’s manufac- 





of the scheme. 

Lasswade.—The old church tower of Lass- 
wade lately showed signs of giving way, and | 
steps were taken to preserve it. Workmen, | 
under the superintendence of Mr. M‘Gibbon, 
Edinburgh, were endeavouring to put in a new 
foundation, when the tower fell to the ground. 
Fortunately, at that hour no person was near, 
and the wooden supports around the structure | 
prevented its fall from doing much damage 
among the tombstones. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 











tory. The seats or stalls, which are of solid oak 
with carved poppy-heads and pierced fronts, are 


ings, and during the day the room will be used 
as the police-court. This room will be about 
60 ft. by 30 ft., with a covered ornamental cejj. 
ing and pilasters placed round it at proper inter. 
vals. The right wing —for the building ig 
planned to consist of a centre and two wings— 
will be occupied entirely in the front with g 
house for the superintendent of police, and in 
the rear cells for the custody of prisoners, regi. 
dences for the police, and accommodation for fire. 
engines. The masonry work will be done by 
Mr. Warner, of Ilkeston. The architect is Mr, 
R. C. Sutton, of Nottingham. 

Stalybridge.—The foundation-stone of a new 
market-hall has been laid here. The market 
will be on the Castle Hall ground, on the 
Cheshire side of the borough, and between Ho 
Trinity Church and the River Tame, over whic 
ultimately the new market will be connected 
with the old market and town-hall by a bridge, 








Books Receibed, 


VARIORUM. 


TuE Bombay Builder continues to be published. 
The principal article in the September number 





the gift of a personal friend of the rector. Mr. 
T. H. Wyatt, of London, was the architect ; and 
Mr. Thomas B. Miles, of Shaftesbury, the con- | 
tractor. 


Bristol.—For the contemplated restoration of | 
the nave of Bristol Cathedral 11,0001. have in all | 
been promised. Mr. Thomas Daniel has signi-| 
fied his intention of subscribing the sum of 
1,0001. towards it. 

Capel.—The ancient parish church of Capel | 
has been re-opened, after restoration. The very 
dilapidated condition of this church, which is 
probably one of the most ancient in the south | 
of England, having been built in the year 1240, | 


j 


Tettenhall Wood, near Wolverhampton.—Christ | induced the Rev. T. R. O’Flaherty, the perpetual | 
Church, Tettenhall Wood, has been consecrated. | curate of Capel, to make strenuous efforts to | 
The church has been built from designs and restore the building and make it suitable to the | 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Bateman | wants of his parishioners, succeeded in raising | 
& Corser, architects, their plans being selected | sufficient money to permit of the work to be 
in a limited competition of local architects.| commenced. The architect to whom this was, 
The style of architecture adopted is decorated eutrusted was Mr. Woodyear, and the builder to 
Gothic, of simple character. The church con- | carry out the contract was Mr. Mitchell, of 
sists of nave, north and south aisles, with north Shalford. The old-fashioned close seats have 
and south porches, chancel and chancel aisle, been replaced by open ones of stained wood, and - 
with vestry in tower and organ loft over. The the church is warmed by pipes running under | 
length of the building, including chancel, is the aisles. A font in black marble and a reredos | 
100 ft., but it is inteaded at some future time,| were presented by Mr. E. Kerrich; and a stone 
when accommodation is required, to add another | pulpit with marble dressings has been given by | 
bay to the end of the nave, which will increase | Messrs. Webb, of Clapham, who also have pre- 
the length about 16 ft. The width, including | sented to the parish a stained glass window. | 


side aisles, is 60 ft., and the height to the top of 
the ridge 75 ft. The whole of the roofs are 
open timbered. The nave is separated from the 
side aisles by four arches, and each aisle is 
covered by four span roofs, the gables of which 
add to the character of the exterior. In each 
aisle are four three-light tracery-headed win- 
dows. At the west end of the nave is a large 
five-light window. In the chancel, which is 
apsidal, are three three-light windows, with ex- 
ternal gables over each. The part of the 
chancel within the communion-rail has been 
laid with Minton’s tiles. The pulpit and reading- 
desk are of oak. The font is of Caen stone, 
with red stone columns. The exterior walling 
has been built with Codsall stone and Bath stone 
dressings, as also the internal arches and piers. 
Accommodation is provided for 700. The works 
have been carried out by Mr. John Cockerill, of 
Wolverhampton. The church has been warmed 
by Mr. Messenger, of Loughborough, with hot 
water pipes. The gas fittings have been sup- 
plied by the Wolverhampton Gas Company. 
The total cost, including boundary fences, ex- 
ceeds 3,0001., exclusive of spire and the upper 
part of the tower, which yet remain to be com- 
pleted. 

Semley.—The chancel of St. Leonard’s Church 
has been consecrated. The chancel has been re- 
built at the sole expense of the Rev. H. Hall, 
the rector of the parish. Though originally 
Early English in character, it has been rebuilt 
in the Decorated style. The restoration of this 
part of the church was rendered necessary by the 
damp condition and general decay of the old 
building. The chancel was lengthened 5 ft., 
and it was widened about 3} ft. The facings 
and dressing of the buttresses and windows are 
of Tisbury stone, and the walls are of the old 
green sandstone worked to a smooth surface and 


The total cost amounts to 1,8001. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Nottingham.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Grammar School, which is to be erected in a field 
near the Arboretum, was to be laid on Thursday, 
the 18th inst., by Lord Belper. Mr. Thomas | 
Simpson, of Nottingham, is the architect of the | 
new edifice, which is of a Gothic character, suit- | 
able for a collegiate institution. Besides school | 
and class rooms, there will be a residence for the | 
master. 

Newcastle-wpon-Tyne.—The British schools for 
the children of workmen at Tyne Dock have been 
opened. The site for the schools has been given 
by the dock company ; but the erection of suit- 
able premises will cost 1,500/. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Ilkeston.—The foundation of a new Town-hall 
has been laid at Ilkeston. The building will be 
erected on a site at the west side of the Market- 
place fronting the church, the approach into the 
building being through an arcade of three arches. 
Over these will be an ornamental balcony of 
pierced stonework supported on carved console 
bracketa, the whole being surmounted by an 
ornamental parapet, decorated at each angle 
with urns or vases. The erection will be of 
Italian character, and consist of two stories, and 
built of red brick with stone dressings. On the 
ground floor will be various offices, which it is 
expected will be occupied by the solicitors and 
other legal gentlemen of the town. The first 





pointed ; the white and green stones having a 





floor will consist of a large hall for public meet- 


is an illustrated account of the operations in 
blowing up wrecks in the river Hooghly.—— 


'*The Cabinet Lawyer, a popular Digest of the 
|Laws of England,” having passed through 


twenty-one editions, it is only necessary for us 
to mention the publication by Messrs. Longmans 
& Co., of the twenty-second edition. It is a com- 
pact and well-printed volume, and would please 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, by giving every man the 
opportunity to know as much law as will enable him 
to keep himself out of it. Valle Crucis Abbey ; 
its Origin and Foundation Charter. By Morris 
C. Jones. London: Russell Smith, Soho-square, 
In this paper, which was read to the Cambrian 
Archeological Association, in August last, the 
author points out reasons for his belief that the 
interesting old Abbey of Valle Crucis, in Wales, 
was an offshoot or cell from the less famed 
Abbey of Strata Marcella, also in Wales.——“ A 
Synopsis of Heraldry.” By C. N. Elvin, M.A., 
F.G.H.S. London : Hardwicke. This little trea- 
tise gives a brief and easy method of acquiring 
the art of blazon, and it is illustrated with up- 
wards of 400 heraldic engravings. This appears 
to be a useful substitute for far more costly works. 
—*A new Treatise on Carr’s Patent Disin- 
tegrator,” contains a trade description, and re- 
commendation, of a new sort of mill, for disin- 
tegrating various materials, mixing mortars, &c. 
It is on the centrifugal principle, and appears to 
be an ingenious invention, thongh not capable of 
grinding substances to fine powder. “ Arith- 
metic Step by Step.” By H. Combes & E. Hines. 
PartI. London: Longmans & Co. An endeavour 
is here being made to supply a book from which 
scholars may acquire a thorough knowledge of 
arithmetic, not merely to work sums, but to turn 
questions into sums, to work them out in various 
ways, and to understand the answers. “The 
Writer’s Enchiridion; or, the Orthographer’s 
Friend.” By J. 8. Scarlet. Carter, Paternoster- 
row. This is a useful collection of perplexing 
verbs having their consonants doubled, whether 








| final or otherwise, on taking ed, en, est, eth, &. 


It is alphabetically arranged, and therefore 
readily referred to as a little dictionary.—— 
“Mind your H’s and take caro of your R’s.” 
By C. W. Smith, Professor of Elocution. Lon- 
don: Lockwood & Co. This also is a very useful 
little book, which we especially recommend to 
our fellow-citizens. It contains exercises for 
acquiring the use and correcting the abuse of 
the letter H, with observations and additional 
exercises on the letter R. Its very appropriate 
motto is Byron’s well-known lines beginning 
with,— 

***Twas whisper’d in Heaven, ’twas mut ter’d in Hell.” 


In minding our “ H’s” and taking care of our 
“ R’s,” by the way, we may as weil also take 
care of our inverted commas and mind our points. 
Why should our “H’s” and “R’s” be un- 
necessarily put into the possessive case, when 
points would enable us, in a much better way, 
to avoid the appearance of false grammar? 
It is quite as easy to print “ H.s” and “ B.s,” a8 
“H’s” and “ R’s.” Were we to speak of “ H’s 
abuses,” which, though not singular in one sense, 
must be regarded as singular in another, the 
inverted comma would be right, but “ H’s” as & 
plural instead of “H.s” looks very like false 
grammar. There are writers, however, who, 
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were the printers to allow them, would put every 
plural—every word to which s is added to form 
its plural—into the possessive case by means of 
the inverted comma ! 











Miscellanen. 





STarNeD Guass aT THE Paris Exuisition.— 
For the first time in the annals of international 
exhibitions, a gallery has been expressly prepared 
for the exhibition of the art of glass-painting. 
It is in the principal entrance from the Pont 
d’Iena. The British manufacturers in the exhi- 
bition of 1862 were rather disgusted at being 
mixed up with the refreshments and ginger-beer 
and porter ; but they will not be exposed to any 
such indignity in Paris. 


Fatat Fatt or a Cuurcn Tower.—In order 
to improve the appearance of the Roman Catholic 
church at Stockholm, subscriptions had been 
raised for the construction of a massive tower, 
which was approaching completion. The other 
day the structure suddenly fell to the ground, 
burying in its ruins a number of workmen, 21 of 
whom were horribly mutilated. The king and 
queen were full of attertions to the victims of 
this unfortunate accident, and their example was 
followed by all classes of the population. 


CHURCH-BUILDING IN THE CONGREGATIONAL 
Union.—Mr. Hadfield desires to promote the 
erection of five new Congregational chapels in 
Sheffield. To this purpose he devotes 1,2501., or 
2501. each. This sum he ig ready to invest in 
the names of trustees, and as each chapel shall 


be built, it will receive its share of the money— | ference on the subject of the sewage of towns, | 


namely, 2501., with such accumulation of interest 


THE Leeps Exursition.—The sum of 54,0001. 
has been subscribed as a guarantee fund for the 
exhibition which it is proposed to hold at Leeds 
in 1868. 

OPENING or A New VeceEtTapie Market IN 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—The market for the sale 
| of vegetables having been completed, it has been 
opened for public use. The contractor was Mr. 
John Simpson. The width is 132 ft. and the 
length 188 ft. There are four entrances,—two 
from Clayton-street and two from Green-court. 
It is intended that a roof shall be erected and 
other improvements made as required. 


Dupin Crry Arcuirect.—On the Ist inst. an 
election for the office of city architect (in room 
of the late Mr. Hugh Byrne) was held. There 
were only three candidates for the post,—Messrs. 
John Sterling Butler, Edward H. Carson, and 
Charles Geoghegan. According to the Dublin 
Builder, the first-named gentleman was declared 
elected. The appointment is for one year, at a 
salary to be fixed by the committee. 


St. Winerriv’s WrEti.—The Local Board of 
Holywell have obtained the sanction of the 
Secretary of State for the borrowing of 1,000I. 
upon the security of the general district rates, 
for carrying out improvements in St. Winefrid’s 
| Well. The plans, which were prepared by Mr. 

Morris, of Chester, have been approved of by the 
| Home Secretary, and the work will commence as 
| soon as possible. Application has been made to 
| the Commissioners of Public Works for the loan 
of 1,0001., to which will be added 5001. by the 
Marquess of Westminster. 


Sewace CoNnFERENCE.—A congress and con- 





with a view of arriving at a satisfactory solution 


THE SHEFFIELD Marin Drarnace ScuEME. — 
At a recent meeting of the town council it was 
moved “ That the Highway Committee be re- 
quested not to proceed with the main drainge of 
the borough until an arrangement has been 
made with Doncaster and other places which 
may be affected by the drainage of this borough 
being conducted into the river Don.” After 
some discussion, however, the motion was with- 
drawn. 


New Horer at Torquay, DevonsnuirE.—The 
new hotel at Land’s End, Torquay, is just com- 
pleted, and will be opened at once. It is fitted 
up like the London modern hotels. There are 
lifts for luggage, lifts for dinners, and lifts for 
frequenters of the coffee-rooms. The bells have 
indicators, that exhibit the number of the room, 
and close when the bell is answered. The cor- 
ridors are 100 ft. long, and inlaid with mosaic- 
work. The cost is roughly estimated at over 
30,0001. The hotel contains 135 rooms and 
water-closets. Of the rooms, 58 are bed-rooms, 
and 48 sitting-rooms. 


HertrorD Vitta ReEsipENcE Company.—The 
first anuual meeting of this company has been 
held. The report states that the directors have 
contracted for the purchase of about 21 acres of 
freehold land on Port-hill, immediately adjoin- 
ing the town, and suitable for the erection of 
better-class villa residences. The estate has 
been purchased for 4,0201. The directors pro- 
| pose to proceed with the building as soon as 
| practicable. They urge the shareholders and 
others interested to exert themselves in disposing 
of the remaining unallotted shares. Rather 
more than 600 out of the 1,000 shares have been 

en. 





THE BricHToN Town Mars.—The surveyor has 
























as may then have accrued. He makes the of the question, will be held in the Royal Pump- reported the completion of the town maps, com- 
further offer that towards each chapel that may room, Leamington, on the 25th and 26th instant, menced in 1846, one laid out (in forty-eight 
be built during his lifetime he will give the addi- | under the presidency of Lord Leigh; and the | sheets, 8 ft. by 5 ft. each sheet) upon a scale of 











tional sum of 2501. 


DWELLINGS FoR THE Poor at Oxrorp.— The 
Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, Oxford, have 
in course of erection near the Hamel, in the parish 
of St. Thomas, in that city, a block of dwellings 
for the poor. The block consists of twelve resi- 
dences in flats, three stories high, there being 
four separate dwellings on each floor. Each 


dwelling is complete in itself, is approached from | 


| vice-presidents are the Earl of Warwick, the 
| Earl of Aylesford, Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
Lord Charles Bertie Percy, Rev. Lord Charles 
| Paulet, Mr. G. W. J. Repton, M.P., Sir Charles 
| Mordaunt, M.P., Mr. H. C. Wise, M.P., and Mr. 
| Arthur Wellesley Peel, M.P. Mr. Hitchman, 
| M.R.C.S., of the Arboretum, is secretary. 


Lixcotn CaTHEDRAL.— Lincoln Cathedral is to 
| be lighted with gas, The Lincalnshire Chronicle 


20 ft. to the inch, enabling the house frontages, 
| lamps, gratings, house-drains, &c., to be dis- 
| tinctly shown; and the other laid out (in four 
| sheets) upon a scale of 80 ft. to the inch, on 
|which the main survey lines and the contour 
| levels are laid down. The completion of these 
maps, the surveyor estimates, will occupy three 
| or four years, at a cost of from 2,0001. to 2,5001. 
|The local authorities have resclved “That the 
| present maps of the town be completed under 


an open staircase, has one sitting-room, scullery, | ays :—“ We are happy to learn that the Dean and | ° superintendence of the borough surveyor.” 


water-closet, ashpit, sink, separate supply of 
water from a cistern which is independent of the 
water-closet supply, and three bed-rooms. 


ANcIENT Bricks.—Professor Unger, the cele- 
brated Viennese botanist and palzontologist, has 
recently published some remarks on the bricks 
of the ancient Egyptians, especially those of the 
pyramid of Dashour, which was built about 
3,400 years before our era. One of them being 
examined through the microscope by the pro- 
fessor, he discovered that the mud of the Nile, 


out of which it was made, contained not only a| are going 


quantity of animal and vegetable matter, but also | 
fragments of many manufactured substances ; | 
whence we may conclude that Egypt must have 
enjoyed a high degree of civilization upwards of | 
5,000 years ago. Professor Unger has been 
enabled, by the aid of the microscope, to discover 
in these bricks a vast number of plants which at 
that time grew in Egypt. The chopped straw 
clearly discernible in the body of the bricks con- 
firms the description of the manner of making 
the latter, such as we find it in Herodotus and 
in the Book of Exodus.—Galignani. 


AcT FOR THE PURIFICATION OF THE THAMES.— 
A Local Act, passed in the recent session, for 
the purification of the river Thames, by the 
diversion therefrom of the sewage of Oxford, 
Abingdon, Reading, Kingston, Richmond, Twick- 
enham, Isleworth, and Brentford, and for 
the collection and utilization of the sewage, 
has been issued. The preamble recites that, 
under existing arrangements, the sewage of 
towns situated on the river Thames above the 
metropolis is carried into the river, and thereby 
the waters of the river are polluted, and the 
health and comfort of the inhabitants of the 
valley of the river below these towns are affected, 
and that it would be of great local and public 
advantage if the sewage was diverted from the 
river. Hence the present Act, of 68 sections, 
pointing out the mode and manner of its opera- 
tion. There are provisions as to disturbance of 
the river, the depths of the main pipe, also pro- 
tection to the railways and waterworks that may 
be interfered with in carrying out the Act to 
purify the Thames. 














| Chapter have resolved that in future the nave 

and transept of the cathedral shall be open to the 

public, between morning and evening services, 

throughout the year. This will entail consider- 
| able expense onthe Chapter. Persons who desire 
| to inspect other parts of the cathedral must apply 
| to the vergers as heretofore ; and if the services 
| of these officers are required, no one can be so 
| unreasonable as not to make some gratuity to 
| intelligent and attentive guides.” 


tain the site of the foundations of the fortress 
built by Philip Augustus, the plan of which had 
been nearly reconstituted from a minute ex- 
amination of a considerable number of printed 
documents. Such was the precision of the 
orders given to the workmen, that at the very 
first strokes of the pickaxe the trench was dis- 
covered which corresponded to one of the prin- 
cipal entrances. By continuing the line, the 
workmen soon reached the foundations of the 
two towers flanking that entrance. These towers 
were constructed of excellent stone, well hewn 
and in a perfect state of preservation. 


Cuvurcu Extension IN Hants aND BERKs.— 
The foundation stone of a church to be 
erected in that portion of the parish of Strath- 
fieldsaye, Hants, known as Beech-hill, has been 
laid. The founders of the church are Mrs. 
Forbes, her daughter, and son-in-law, the Rev. 
Edward Landon; and Mrs. Forbes also presents 
the sum of 4,000. for the endowment. The site, 
which is close to Beech-hill common, is given by 
Mr. H. Lannoy Hunter, who has likewise under- 
taken to provide the repair fund. The church 
will be built from a design by Mr. W. Butterfield, 
of the Adelphi, and the contract has been under- 
taken by Messrs. Wheeler, of Reading. One or 
two new churches are in course of erection in 


Rerorm IN FunereEAL Rites.—A “Guild of 
| St. Joseph of Arimathea” has been formed at 
| Liverpool, by lay members of the Church of 
| England, with the object of “ assisting the clergy 
|in their endeavours to promote a reverent per- 
| formance of the rites of Christian burial, and to 
| bring the surroundings of a funeral more into 
harmony with the hopeful and ever-joyous spirit 
| of the office ‘for the burial of the dead.’” The 


Excavations aT THE Lovuvre.—Excavations | guild undertakes to provide, at a very moderate 
on in the court of the Louvre to ascer- | Cost, coffin, bier, pall, and everything necessary 


for the faneral of a deceased member, and to 
make all arrangements for committing the body 
of the departed to consecrated ground. The 
guild consists of members and associates, and is 
governed by a council consisting of seven mem- 
bers. Members pay an annual subscription of 5s., 
and associates of 2s. 6d. The secretary’s office 
is at 5, Dale-street, Liverpool. 


Tue SroprpaGE OF THE CHESTER TOWN-HALL 
Buitpinc. — The Chester Chronicle complains 
of the stoppage of these works by the strike 
amongst the workmen, and advises the dismissal 
of the clerk of the works, to expel whom, for some 
cause or other of dislike, the men had insisted. 
The hands who dismissed themselves so sud- 
denly, it seems, are pretty nearly all engaged in 
other employ, but their influence appears to be 
quite sufficient to deter others from taking work 
at the Town-hall. “The cause of the clerk of 
the works,” remarks the writer, “‘ may be ever so 
just, but it would evidently be absurd to persist 
in retaining his services when he has nothing to 
do but put his hands in his pockets and walk 
about. In this case, as in many others, the men 
may be acting capriciously, or even tyranically ; 
but they evidently have might on their side, and 
under these circumstances it may be necessary to 
blink what is strictly right.” Though quoting 








Berkshire. The old church at the pretty village 
of Mortimer has been pulled down, and is to be | 
rebuilt at the cost of Mr. Benyon, M.P. for Berk- | 
shire. A few days ago the parish church of| 
Little Marlow, Bucks, was reopened, after) 
having been closed for some time, during which | 
period considerable alterations were effected. 


| 
| 
i 








this, we do not wish it to be considered that we 
approve of thus allowing expediency to override 
principle. From what the Chronicle says, there 
seems to be no distinct reason for believing the 
clerk’s “cause” to be unjust; and, if just, the 
just cause surely should be supported to the 
last. 
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ABERDEEN WatErworks.—Last Tuesday the 
Queen opened the Aberdeen Waterworks. The 
works are designed to supply 6,000,000 gallons | 
of water per day. We will give some particulars. | 


Frere at tHE Krvo’s Patact, Brussets.—The | 


ARCHITECTURAL AssociaTiION.—We would re- 
mind our readers that the opening conversazione 
of the session will take place this (Friday) 
evening, the 19th inst. 


New Cuurcn 1n Matta.—On the 20th alt. 


King’s palace at Brussels has narrowly escaped | the foundation-stone of an English Protestant 
being burnt to the ground. A fire which had | church was laid at Sliema, Malta, in the presence 
been smouldering for several hours during the | of several hundred English residents, by the 
night was perceived on Saturday morning about | acting Governor, Major-General Ridley. This 
seven, when it had burned away the flooring ofone church, the architecture of which is to be Early 
of the rooms, and destroyed several valuable English, together with an adjacent parsonage, is 
pictures, amongst them one representing the | estimated to cost about 4,0001. 


Saviour, by Rabena. | Tue Sanrrary Stare or NortHampron.—The 

CRaDLING IN Har-crisps aND Mancrns.—An | local Improvement Commissionershave appointed 
old stable, with 100 infants in the horse-troughs | a committee to act in conjunction with the Sani- 
and hay-cribs, is rather a novelty, but is to be | tary Committee of the Town Council in conferring 
seen in the locality of Union-street, Borough- | as to the sanitary condition of the town, particu- 
road, London. The work has been undertaken | larly as to the water supply, and to adopt 
by the Rev. George Aldington, who has secured | sanitary measures for removing any existing 
an old stable to form a nursery, and has fitted it nuisances and remedying any deficiency in the 
up, for taking care of the young — of | water supply. 

w 

tag ee ae ee Instinct.—The Pungolo of Naples of the Ist 


; inst. mentions that a disease has broken out 
tas thmoveredl a acer nnmee ct mugustis tron to [inne canmasees, bering oe he apaanonsst 
the shavings of iron and steel, and especially the | wit 36 ah pat puzzled at ni Nasr ae 
long spirals produced in turning on the lathe, | fojiowed by these intelligent dogs, who find a 
which, he says, are highly magnetic, especially | remedy against the diarrhoea in a sort of earth 
in the case of soft iron. This magnetism is per- which they swallow eagerly, and know where 
manent, and M. Griess has observed that the to Jook for it also. 
south pole is always at the end which is first | 
touched by the tool. This discovery may shed| THE Mortatrry Rate.—The annual rate of 


TENDERS 


For a house, in Tufnell Park, Holloway. Mr. George 
Truefitt, architect :— 





TERE vas ccccenssenss cactoveregsmene £6,595 0 0 
Bywater... woos Gy 00 
Stimpson ... aoc .-. 5,680 0 0 
Longmire & Burge .......0+-0000000 5,647 0 0 
CArbOr ....ccrercecerscpectetrormnnmenevess 5,450 0 0 
Macfarline..... 996 0 of 


* Altered to 5,202/, and withdrawn, 
For re-making, channelling, and draining the Lea Pale. 











road, for the i Local Board. Mr. Henry Peak, 
surveyor :— 
Ayers ««» £207 3 9 
OEE vciwwissisciscssvbitenrtbauctintvie 171 18 6 
Carroll ..... -. Mb 2 6 
Garnett (accepted)....... sn onnooeuvense 139 0 0 





For residence (in carcass only), at Tangley Park, 
a for Mr. Thomas Oborn. Mr. Henry Peak, 
tect :— 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 











For the erection of the first portion of a master’s resi. 
dence and school, for the . J. Walter Spurling, 
Wellington College, Berks. Mr. Edwin Clare, architect, 
me yee by Mr. Waymouth :— 











DERE cencercccstecnanadioversuce vanneetl oo 00 
BIEN: ccncincitccssoncevecenitoeeser 4,392 0 0 
orris...... 4,355 0 0 

4,230 0 0 
Lovatt 4,020 0 0 
Lawrence . . ° 3,960 0 0 
TOUIEE s ccsccginenmenmeempnenmnns 3,858 0 0 
Be | 3,695 0 0 
i pnscibhibwdnmeentiiaison 3,445 0 0 











some new light on the curious phenomenon of | 
vegetable spirals, although we should conceive | 
these to be formed under the joint influence of | 
the diamagnetic and the magnetic forces. 


mortality last week was 23 per 1,000 in London, 
24 in Edinburgh, and 38 in Dublin ; 14in Bristol, 
20 in Birmingham, 39 in Liverpool, 25 in Man- 
| chester, 28 in Salford, 19 in Sheffield, 30 in 


95 ji ; weast! ” Tyne 
Prorosep HicH-LeveL Bripcr Hoist, New-| .og 27 in wine . = — rs Vienne am 94 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE,—It is intended to construct a | per 1,000 during the week ending the 29th ult. 


| For the erection of shops and offices, Talbot-court, 
Gracecharch-street, for Messrs. Innes, Brothers :— 








hoist to lift passengers and goods from the level | eaths included 67 nolare 
of the Close to the level of the road and footway | The 1,007 deaths ine} wate 


of the High-level Bridge. The corporation has} Royat Acapemy or Music.—The Lord Presi- | 
it under contemplation to widen the Close on the | dent of the Council, the Duke of Buckingham, 
south side ; and, when this improvement is carried | has requested the Earl of Derby (as president of | 
out, and the proposed hoist is constructed, great the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851), | 
benefit, it is believed, will result to the public.| Karl Granville (as chairman of the Finance 
In the proposed scheme, foot-passengers and Committee), and the Earl of Wilton (as chair- | 
carts will each have separate hoists. Carts and | man of the Directors of the Royal Academy of 
horses will be lifted up in a body without in-| Music), to act as a committee for considering 
curring any danger. The plans of the proposed | the application of the Royal Academy for new | 
scheme have been prepared by Messrs. Shelford | premises at Kensington, and they have consented | 
& Robinson, of London, civil engineers. The to do so. 
hoist will be worked by hydraulic power, upon a | | 
principle already practically applied. | Tae Wersn Ironmasters.—Some of the Welsh 
. ree Sgr ironmasters suffered severely during the late | 
Frtter’s Computing Terecrarn.—This is the | crigig and had it not been for their great wealth 
title of an instrument (of American invention) | ¢,ijpres would inevitably have been the seni. 
designed to obviate the necessity of working out | Ry the suspension of Liverpool and other houses 
intricate calculations on paper. It is described jone maker lost over 300,000L; and it appears 
to be an adaptation and improvement of the | ihat fully two-thirds of this large amount is 
sliding rule, the rulers consisting of one circle | entirely jost, and the remaining 100,0001. will, 
revolving within another. By a very simple pro- | perhaps, be recovered in four or five years’ time. 
cess, it is said, the principle of which is easily The fact that these enormous losses can be 
learned, the “ telegraph” may be used to per-| borne without any visible inconvenience is a 
form, instantly and with precision, any caleula- | poof of the stability and wealth of Welsh houses. 
tions required by business men, engineers, | —Herapath’s Railway Jowrnal. 
bankers, or others whose occupations involve | 
the necessity of rapid and accurate dealings| THE Batus anp WasH-HovsEs ror St. Pancras, 
with figures, weights, or measurements. It is | Some time back the vestry granted the commis- 
said to be extensively used by the Bank of Eng-' sion power to borrow 10,0001. in furtherance of 
land, and in leading commercial and financial | the object in view. On Wednesday the commis- 
establishments. Professor De Morgan, it appears, | sioners presented a final report to the vestry, 
voluntarily wrote to the Athenwwm to say that! recommending the adoption of an estimate for 
he has it constantly in use, and finds it of the| the construction of the building required for 
greatest possible advantage. Attached to the | 9,5001., and asking for further borrowing powers 
“telegraph” is another instrument to calcnlate | to the extent of 8,500]. Ultimately, an amend- 
time distances, whether in days, weeks, or years.| ment by Mr. Nodes, that the borrowing powers 
Union CEMENT anv Brick Company (Limite). be incseaeet: SAU Tatas af GES, ames 


Ata meeting of the shareholders of this concern, | ome See Sean senen, Seen ae 
held to consider the present position and prospects | F iiains val te soe oe caer eo pepe 
of the company, and the offer of Messrs. Glover, ;°0'°"8 ™? sali ager eda 

Abbott, Marsh, & Horner, to purchase the good-| Tue Horsorn Vater Improvement.—On 
will, stock-in-trade, plant, machinery, &c.,of the Monday a meeting of the members of the Im- 
company, Mr. Horner explained that if the pro- provement Committee of the Corporation was 
prietors would at once put 2,0001. or 3,0001. into held at Guildhall, for the purpose of receiving 
the business, it might be made remunerative to from Mr. William Haywood, the engineer of the 
the shareholders ; but in the present state of the | Holbcrn-valley improvements, a number of plans 
money market it was not easy to get additional for new streets in connexion with the works 
capital, and it might be made the nucleus of a | now in progress at Holborn valley ; also a plan 
good private concern. It was proposed that the for the plotting out of surplus ground; and to 
shareholders, exclusive of the board of directors, receive the report of a sub-committee relative to 


should receive 10 per cent. on 4,000l. for ten | street improvem issi 
{UUUL, ents b 
years, and at the end of ten years should receive : ie enelinnian ane 


the principal sum of 4,000/. Ultimately the ie ots hey gen 
meeting expressed its opinion of the advisability , in Bartlett’s-buildings. ‘ The good submitted 
of carrying out the proposal of the Messrs. | Were examined and approved, and orders there- 
Glover, Abbott, Marsh, and Horner, aud upon made; and the surplus ground will be 
appointed a committee to confer with the | utilized without delay for building purposes, the 





directors the subjec 7 ; . : ‘ 
eee on the subject, and for settling the! whole of the sites being of a most eligible 


EIRRONIO, 00.0100 90 ceecenncssvnsepeoes -. £6,000 0 0 
BN OOD vecvsmcorttrarse om one = 9 
Scrivener & White .. 5,649 0 0 
Saunders, Brothers... 5,690 0 0 
Mansfield & Prew .. 5,490 0 0 
Browne & Robinson 6,385 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ........ ewe 5,350 0 0 
OO EY eee 5,200 0 0 
Hart...... weecoseneagsarsqesesceosscouatens 4,964 0 0 





| character. 


— poe rea £18,977 0 0 
ire & Burge v 00 
RR 17,485 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons ...... 17,483 0 0 
;. Lp eee 17,290 0 0 

IP iscrmeceontuiebbbeuniengoccusses 16,980 0 0 
King & Sons ..... wou 16,960 0 0 





For alterations and additions to house at Old Shoreham, 
for Mr. Scott Stonehewer. Mr. H. N. Goulty, architect :-— 
ROR cetretaneveinenenibcompanerenganns £692 0 0 
Wightingale ..........cccccorscssrererres G43 O 0 
Sieme & MATCOM.......002..0ccrercesecesere 617 0 0 





For alterations and additions at Hazelbank, South 
Norwood, for Mrs. Topping. Mr. G. 8. Temple, ar- 
chitect. Quantities supplied :— 


ROMEO. cecscecccsesivevcssnccevscentavew £650 0 0 
TREIER .crcstemcrsmmecmmncnnen, GH © O 
Unwin (accepted) ..........cecsreee 695 0 0 





For labourers’ dwellings, for the Croydon Labourers’ 
Improvement Society (Limited), at Croydon : 









For St. Pancras Baths and Washhouses. Messrs. Mes- 


'senger & hee | architects. Quantities suppiied by 





Messrs. Widnell & Trollope :— 
IE hain cccscchiiascciticitentiadebe £14,700 0 0 
Bence & Pope,........cccesesscerees 4,450 0 0 
Mann 14,445 0 0 
TEIN, cchneaaiiiensihisiddemenshianianen 1 00 
Newman & Mann .................. 14,095 0 0 
Manley & Rogers ...........0..000 13, 00 





For sundry fittings, &c. to the Railway Tavern, Fen- 
a for Mr. Forster. Mr. Nunn, architect :— 
1. 








I cicsnsichlcsnibicatincclhins cotiindbinsinites £556 0 0 
. 625 0 90 

INT. nciahvrcirinmansiinenead .. 385 0 0 
pO es 335 0 0 
FRI « cvsanticcigsvsadicvenben 365 0 0 











CHEAP ISSUE 

Eandsomely boun~, with 4] Engravings, price 2s. 
A NOTHER BLOW FOK LIFE: a Sequel 
to “London Shadows: a Glance at the Homes oi the 

Thousands,” 
By GEO. GODWIN, F.3.3. 

Author of * Town Swamps and social Bridger.” 
An exposition of the condition of the people amidet existing frightful 

evils, and suggestions for the safety of all ciaases. 

“ A striking book.”—Quarterly. 

“ Notwithstanding the awful usture of his theme, Mr. Godwin has 
made bis buok mteresting.”— Art Jowrnal. 

“ Those who wish to become informed upon one of the most im- 
portant social probleme of the day, should possess this startling 
attractive voiuine.”— Alnwick Mercury. 

Hee, too, the /dinburgh Review, the Atheneum, the Morning Pott, 
the Leader, Lancet, Le Pays, &c, &. &e. 

Office of ** The Builaer,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden ; and all 

Booksellers, 


ES ST Ea ore OT a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. B—Mesers, H.—C. H. D.—T.—W. ©, T.—R. H.—B, B—A. BB. 
—M—J. H.—B. EB. N.—P. E. M.—R. T.—G, 8.—T. G.—W. L. G.—-8- 8 
—Mesers. W.—J. W. T,—H. D.—C, & Sons—A éenus,—G. 8. T.—L. &B. 
—E. 0. G.—J. McA, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, £e,, must be scoompanied bY 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

Norz—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 
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(ADVERTISEMENTS. ] 


E. NUGENT, Engineering Surveyor and 
Draughtsman, corner of Parliament and Upper 
Charles Streets, Westminster, London, S.W. 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
fornish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Established 1749, 
hae LEARNED SOCIETIES, ARCHI- 
Kaving had great experienc inthe preturticn Of ey terteee 
ction! atv cpet tie eects 
of PRINTING, in the best susie panei Gee eeniinae tte 

Classical P: 


moderate prices, WYMAN & SONS, Fine-Art and 
74-75, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 











'- 








To Architects, 
Civil Engineers, 
Builders, &c. 





THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS 
FOR 


LAMP POSTS, 
Dwarf Gas Pillars, 
Brackets, Lamps, 

Gates, Railings, 

Balcony Panels, Stable 

Fittings, Columns, 
&e. &e. 

will, a receipt of par- 

sein, Se rt ~ 

free, on application to 

TURNER & ALLEN, 

Ironfounders, Engi- 
neers, &c. 201, Upper 
Thames-street, B. 











Just published, crown 8vo. pp. In handsome cloth. Fourth Edition 


eolarged. Price 5s. 
HE MANAGEMENT of STEEL. 
By GEORGE EDE. 

The work includes the most approved modes of the manufacture of 
iron, the manufacture of steel, testing steel, forging and welding, 
annealing, hardening, tempering, expansion and contraction of steel, 
case-hardeaing wrought-iron, toughening steel, &c. 

London : W. TWEEDIE, 337, Strand. 


Now ready, 
WEIGHTS and MEASURES of all 


NATIONS, with their English Equivalents. Six copies sent 
free by post on receipt of two penny stam ps.— Address, T. ROBERTS 
& CO. 8, Crane-court, Fieet-street, London.' 


Tes QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXL. 








is NOW PUBLISHED. 


CONTENTS. 
L ANCIENT LITERATURE OF FRANCE, 
Il. DR. s\ADHAM AND THE DUTCH SCHOOL OF CRITICISM 
IIL HOMES WITHOUT HANDS, 
IV. LIFE OF OUR LORD. 
V. FERGUSsS90N’S HISTORY OF ABCHITECTURE, 
VI. OPERATIONS OF MODERN WARFARE. 
VII. CENTRAL ASIA. 
VILL ENGLAND AND HER INSTITUTIONS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


p 8vo. cloth limp, Is. 


Fooleca; iP, 
HANDY BOOK of the LAW of 
FRIENDLY SOCTETIES in ENGLAND and WALES, with the 
Statutes regulating them, and all Forms and Tables necessary for 
practical purposes, 
Jj By H, F. GIBBONS, LL.B. Barrister-at-Law. 
London : WILLIAM TRGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Just ready, with 400 Illustrations, post Svo. 500 pp. price 12s. 6d. cloth. 


M\HE STUDENT’S TEXT-BOOK of 
ELECTRICITY ; including Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity, 
Electro-Magnetism, Di gneti Magneto-lectricity, Thermo- 
Electricity, and Blectric Telegraphy. Being a Condensed Résumé of 
the Theory and Application of Electrical S-ience, including its latest 
Practical Developments, particularly as relating to Aériai and Sub- 
marine Telegraphy. 
By HENRY M. NOAD, Ph. D. F.R.8. F.C8. Lecturer on Chemistry 
at St. George’s Hospital, Author of “ A Manual of Electricity,’’ &c. 
London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, ¥.C. 














R. WILLIAM STUART CANSDELL, 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTIST, prepares for the Profession— 
Academy Pictures, Landscape Views 
Competition Designs, Interiors, 

And Artistic Work in Otl or Water-colour. 
24, Winchester-street 8.W. 


AXCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE 


CARVING in WOOD and STONE. 
JAMES FORSYTH, 


No. 8, EDWARD-STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


EWER VENTILATION.—DETAIL 
DRAWINGS and particulars of the most effectual system of 
SEWER VENTILATION will be supplied to Rugineers aud Archi- 
tects, on application to BDWARD BROOKE, Field House Fire Clay 
and Sanitary Tube Works, Huddersfieid. 


To ENGINBERS AND OTHERS. 

+ =e 3 

URVEYS, LEVELS, and PLANS of 
RAILWAY and other WORKS for Parliamentary Deposit, or 

otherwise, accurately prepared by Messrs. HOUPER & CORPE, 

Surveyors, 16, Nicholas-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. References to 

Engineers. 

















ARLIAMENTARY SURVEYING! 


j 689, Otfice of “ The Builder.” 


WANTED, by the week or job.— Apply A. R. Post-office, Croydon. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 


A QUANTITY SURVEYOR 


every description of work connected with building operations, 
=e oy apy ateueire builders’ accounts, &c. is willing to 
undertake same reasonably.—Address, SURVEYOR, 3, Hartiey- 
villas, Lansdowne-road, Croydon, 8. —_ 


[BAUGHISMEN for STAINED GLASS. 


WANTED, Two or Three ASSISTANTS of first-rate ability in 
Figure Drawing. It is indispensable that they be fully conversant 
with ancient styles and the technical demands of art as applied to | 
glass-painting. None but those so qualified need apply. Liberal | 
salary.— Communications in the first instance by letter, stating expe- 
rience, &c. to CLAYTON & BELL, 311, Kegent-street, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


LANS, ELEVATIONS, SPECIFICA- 


TIONS, and ESTIMATES PREPARED, Quantities Taken off 
and Priced, Work Measured, Accounts Adjusted, and Tracings made, 








Quantities) pr 
of = elena SURVEYOR, Mr. Cheesman, 43, Craven-street, 


O LAND SURVEYORS and AUC. 

TIONEERS.—A SHARE in an ESTABLISHED PRACTICE, 

or an Engagement preliminsry thereto, is DESIRED, by a Gentle- 

man of unexeeptionabe connexions and Twenty-five years’ expe- 

rience in all departments of the business.—Address, M. M. care of 
Messrs. Terrell & Chamberlain, Solicitors, 30, Basinghall-street, E.C 


O CONTRACTORS and CAPITALISTS. 








the Continent, and to carry out other works, a PARTNER, with a 
disposable capital of 25,0002. Two-thirds of the profits will be given. 
The profits upon the contract at present in execution will be realised 
in six months from the present time, and may be estimated at 
16 0001. Unexceptionable references can be given and will be re- 
quired. Principals only treated with.—Addres, B. 8, at Brown & 
y+ stn Advertising Agents, Little George-street, Westminster 
A y. 





MEASURER, of considerable practical experience in taking | 
off, preparing, and pricing bills, quantities Taeasuring, and valuing | ter, stating terms, qualifications, &c. to D. W. care of Mr. Roxborough, 


Required by a Contractor, to complete a railway contract on | 





© BUILDERS and OTHERS. — Every | 


description of PROFESSIONAL WORK done, with accuracy | 
and despatch, by Messrs. PAYNE & CO. 19, Manchester-buildings, | 


ft al WANTED, in a Builder's Office, a tho- 


roughly efficient MEASURING CLERK, one who can give 
first-class references, both as to abiiity and character.—Apply by let- 


9, Aldgate, 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 18, 

EMPLOYMENT in a Builder's Office. Has a good knowledge 

of accounts, drawing, &c. and the general routine of a Builder's office, 
Address, 673, Office of “ The Builder.” 


VW ] ANTED, by a Young Man,aSITUATION 

as DRAUGHTSMAN. Has had experience as a teacher in 
a Government School of Art. By profession a designer for wall- 
paper. A rapid and accurate copyist of any style.—Address, F. H. 6, 
Portiand-place, Cambridge-heath, London, N.E. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 


STAIRCASE HAND ; or, to Capitalists desirous of building, 
the Advertiser would Take Charge of a Job, and do the stairs for the 











by a practical Surveyor of great experieuce (upon reasonable terms). | sme. Is a thoroughly practical young man, and first-class wo 
ties at one guinea for every thousand pounds’ worth | Reference from present employer.—Address, J. L. 1, Williams- 


cottages, Acton-street, Kingsland-road. 
TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBE: 


RS. 
\ ANTED, a SITUATION as THREE- 
BRANCH HAND, by a Piomber, Painter, and Glazier. Can 
make himself generally useful. Good reference if required.— Address, 
SILVESTER, 37, Munster-square, Regent’s-park. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 
Man (Painter by trade). “ee much object ifa winter's 


work. Can do glazing.—Address, 1 
inn-road. 


ANTED, a CONSTANCY, by a 

respectable Young Man, as Plumber or Three-branch Hand 
ina tamed Shop.—Address, W. A. H. 6, Southwood-terrace, High- 
gate, 








Seaford-street, Gray’s- 








TO BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by asteady Young Man, a JOB 

at STAIRS, or some good joiner’s work. Town or country. 
Seven years’ good reference.—Address, W. G. 17, Clarendon-place, 
Clarendon-street, Camberwell. 





Westminster. Drawings prepared, traced, or copied ; speci 
Prepared or copied, estimates made out, disputed jaccounts ar- 
ranged, Ac. 








stating age, previvus employment, and wages required, to A. 
10, Little Sutton-street, Clerkenwell. 


OREMAN of JOINERS.—WANTED, a} 


FOREMAN, who has been ueen to take the management of a 
large number of men, and accustomed to setting out Gothic work.— | 
Apply by letter only, stating age, salary required, and previous 
employ, to Messrs. COX & SON, Southampton-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

, rs 
ILDERS’ SOCIETY, King’s Arms, | 
Poland-street, Oxford-street, W.—To BUILDERS, DECO- | 
RATORS, and PAINTERS.—GILDER3, experienced in every branch 
of the trade, may be ENGAGED at the above Society House, Postal 
communication immediately attended to. 
J. TUNGATE, Secretary. 


EREFORDSHIRE WAGON WORKS. 

FOREMAN. — WANTED, a steady Man, with a thorough | 
practical knowledge of building and repsiring railway wagons, 
carriages, &c. to fill the SITUATION of FOREMAN in the above | 
works.—Application, stating salary expected, accompanied by testi- 
monials, must be sent to the Secretary of the Company, at their 
Office, 43, Broad-street, Hereford, on or before SATURDAY, the 27th 
OCTOBER instant. 


URVEYOR, &.WANTED.—Local Govern- | 


ment Act, 1858.—The Local Boards of Aure, Newnham, and | 


























| . » Proc: - } 
| person to fill the office of SURVEYOR and INSPRCTOR of NUI- | cise scfereuce.—Address, A. B. 100, King’e-place, Commercial-road, 


estbury-on-Severn, in the county of Gloucester. will, on FRIDAY, | 
the 26th day of OCTOBER tnstant, at a QUARTER-PAST TWELV3, | 
| a.m. at the TOWN HALL, in Newnham, eed to the election of a 


| 
| SANCES for the above-mentioned districts. The chief duties of the | 
| Surveyor will be the management of the highways in the districts, } 
| which contain about 50 miles of roads, and are together in length | 
about 10 miles, and in breadth about 4 miles. The area of the district | 
is 13,890 acres; the popolati 5,337.—Applicati stating age, | 
salary required, and present occupation, with testimonials of charac- | 
ter and competency, to be to me, the undersigoed, on or | 
before the 24th day of OCTOBER, at ELEVEN am. Canvassing is 





strictly prohibited. The candidates who may be selected will have 
notice if required to attend, 
M. F. CARTER, Clerk to the said Boards. 

Newnham, 13th October, 1866. | 


WANTED, « good PLUMBER and GAS-| 





FITTER, abie to fillup time with Painting and Glazing 
Constant employment if suited.—Address,'stativg reference and wages 
required, to JOHN HUNT, Builder, Hoddesdon. | 


W ANTED, by the Phenix Gas Light and | 
Coke Company, an INSPECIOR for one of their districts. | 
Persons applying for the appoiatment must have had experience in | 
the duties of such an office, used to metres, gas fittings, &c. and of , 
courteous demeanour.—Further particulars may be had by applying | 
at the Office, 70, Bankside, 3 E. Application, in candidate's own | 
handwriting, to be made by the 24th instant, at TWELVE o'clock. 
October 15th, 1866. 


TO GAS FITTERS. ! 
ANTED, a JOBBING GAS-FITTER 
and BRAS3-FINISHER. A permanent situation and good | 
wage.— Apply, personally or by letter, to J. JAQUES, Ironmouger, 
Clapham Common, 8. 


X17 ANTED, a JUNIOR CLERK, in a 
BUILDER'S OFFiC&.—Apply, by letter, to A. B. 253, | 
Tottenham Court-road. 
WANTED, in an Architect's Office, an | 
intelligent and well-educated Young Man, as WRITING 
CLERK, to keep the office, and one accustomed to the usual routine 
of the sume.—Answers, with the fullest references and salary re- | 
quired, to L. ©. at Mr. SCRIPPS, News Agent, South Moiton- 
street, W. } 











| 








WV ANTIED, a FOREMAN of JOINERS, | 
ome who has had considerable experience, and can give first- | 
class references as to ability and character.—Apply by letter, stating 
age, qualification, and salary required, to BETA, care of Mr, Rox- 
borough, 9, Aldgate. 


ANTED, a BUILDER'S FOREMAN, 

one who bas had considerable experience in City offices, and 
thoroughly acquainted with all branches of the trade.—Apply by | 
jetver, stating terms, qualifications, &c. to A. Z. care of Mr. Koa- | 
borough, 9. Aldgate, | 








TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. j 
AN'TED, by an energetic, practical Man 
{a Scotchman), aged 36, an ENu AGEMENT, as INSPECTOR | 





or Managing Forewan of Masous, Has had eight years ‘experience in 
conducting mason-work. Can make out detail drawings, take out 
quantities,"well up in the granite Lne, Good references.— Address, 





a y 

LERK (BUILDER’S).—WANTED, by a! 

Jobbing Builder and House Agent, an active, steady Man as| - 
CLERK and COLLECTOR, who can estimate, and is well up in every | 
branch of the trade in London ; workmew’s hours; email personal | 
security will be required —Apply, in applicant’s own handwriting. | 


| Limehouse. 


4 TO ARCHITECTS. 
Was TED, by a practical and experienced 
CLERK of WORKS, a RE-FNGAGEMENT. Good testi- 
monials.— Address, 721, Office of “ The Builder.” 








ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


To 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in either of the above @ffices. Is a 
land surveyor, and competent to make working, detail, and competi- 
tion drawivgs.—Address, 732, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
= ~ . 
ANTED, by a good Jobbing Bricklayer, 
constant EMPLOYMENT. Can do new work. Wages, 7d. 
op ieee pas M. C. 13,{Lower North-street, Sloane-street, 
Chelsea. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


7 ANTED, a SITUATION with the above, 


by a Young Man, who is a neat draughtsman, quick at 
figures, and posses-es a practical knowledge of the trade. Salary 25s. 
per week ,— Address, E. W. 10, Princes-terrace, Walham-green, 5. W. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


\7ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is a 

good PLUMBER, a SITUATION or JOB, or as Three-branch 

Hand.—Address, A. O. F.3, Christiana-place, Victoria-road, Peckham, 
Surrey, 8.E. 





TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS, 

ANTED, a SITUATION, by a good 
Writer and Grainer. Good repsirer, and accustomed to 

take charge of jobs.—Address, 726, Office of ** The Builder.” 
TO FURNISHING IRONMONGERS, SMITHS, AND BUILDERS. 
y ANTED, a SITUATION, as Managing 
or Working FOREMAN in the Smith, Bellhanging. Gas- 
fitting, Range, Bath, Steam, and a!! kinds of Hot-water Werk. Pirst- 


East. 


ANTED, by a practical Man, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN. Carpenter by 

trade. References good. — Address, J. H. 113, Packington-street, 
Islington. 


TO RAILWAY CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 
\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 26, a 

SITUATION as CONTRACTOR'S AGENT, either at home 
or abroad. — Address, 729, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 

TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 
ANTED, by a Young Man, an EN- 

GAGEMENT as [MPROVER. Can Draw and Trace; neat 

Writer.—Address, 719, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 

















vr y ? 
was TED, a Young Man, as BUILDER'S 
CLERK ; one accustomed to estimate and general routirfe 
ef office.— Address, with full particulars and references to Mr. 
TOWILL, Builder, Surbiton-hill, 8.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND ENGINEERS. 
JANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, in either 
of the above offices. Can survey, level, -— is a good 


draughtsman. Aged 23. References given.—Address, TN. 5 
Park-cresceut, Brighton. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 22, a 


SITUATION as JUNIOR ASSISTANT, in an Engineer's, 








| Architect’s, or Surveyor’s office. Satisfactory testimonials.— Address, 


547, Office of “ The Buiider.” 
TO BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, EMPLOY- 
MENM asa WOOD CARVER (Gothic). No objection to go to 
the country or abroad.—Address, W. C. 3, Lancing-street, Euston - 





| square, London. 





ANTED, a SITUATION as 


IMPROVER in the PLUMBING Line. Has served his time 


in the Trade.—Address, A. G. Mr. Fdgerton, Baker, Highgate, N. 





To MASTER PLUMBERS OR BUILDERS. as 
ho sAT IY 
TANTED, EMPLOYMENT, as WORK- 
ING FOREMAN, or otherwise. A goed plumber, painter, 
and giazier.— Address, stating wages, Y. D. 36, Staffurd-street, - 
grove, W. 





TO WRITERS AND GRAINERS. 
\ ANTED, to APPRENTICE a respect- 


able Lad to the trade, indoors.—Apply at the Spread Eagle 





+ > ~ ’ + 

TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT by 

a thoroughly practical BUILDER'S FOREMAN (Bricklayer 

by trade), of great experience. Town and country. Just completing 

a wavsion, First-class references and testimonials,—Address, A. Z. 
6, St. Martin’s-place, Brighton. 
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THE BUILDER. 
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TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by an experienced Builder's 


Clerk, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as PRIME COST ACCOUNTANT 
or] Cashier, &c. Well up in the usual routine of a builder's office, 


Ter years’ experience in some of the leading firms of London. Goo» | taking off quantities and measuring, and is otherwise acquainted 


references from last employers.—Add¢ress, X. Y. 93, Lichfield-road, 
Grove-road, Bow-road, E. 


TO BUILDERS. 


HE Advertiser, aged 19, has been engaged 


for nearly three years in the Offices of an Architect and Sur- 
veror, and of a Builder, is « fair Draughtsman. has a knowledge of 











with the duties of the office, and pox good testi inls, is 
desirous of an ENGAGEMENT with a Builder, where he would be 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED, by a Gentleman, aged 23, 


RE-ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s Office. Country Aon 
ferred. — Address, 648, Office of ** The Builder.” 


rr 
ANTED, by a THREE - BRANC H 
HAND, a saremuent SITUATION. One who can mike 
himself generally useful. —Address, G. ROBINSON, 1, Weaver-ter 
race, Farm-land, Walham- “green. 


\ JANTED, by a Young Man, aged 19, 3 a 

SITUATION as IMPROVER in the PLUMBING or GAB- 
FITTING. Is well acquainted with house painting.— Address, sta*ing 
terms, F. L. No. 5, Moat-street, | Nine Eims, & South th Lambeth, Surrey. 











BUILDERS, 


WANTED, PLASTERIN G to any amount, 


ecework, by the Yard or Lump. Labour only, or Situati wy 
as Foreman.— Address, F. L. Post-otfce, 227, Oxford-<treet, London 


TO BULLDEKs AND PLUMBER? 
7 r 

{7 ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

a STIUATION as good PLUMBER. Has no objection to fill 

up his time in gasfitting or painting if required. Good reference,— 
Address, T. T. No. 118, Bermondsey - street, Southwark. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURV EYORS, LAND AGENTS, &c 


- 

. TANTED, by the Advertiser, EMPLOY- 

MENT in the Office of the above. Has had five years’ expe- 

rience in engineering and surveying, is a good dravghtsman, &c. and | 

lick at calculations and accounts. Testimonials and references 

riven. Salary about 35s. a week.— Address, A. B. care of Mr. Dolby, | 
26, 26, King-stree street, St James’ e-square, SW. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 


WAnteD, by a good Practical ASSIST- 
ANT, a SITUATION. Mostly used to Medieval architec’ ure. 
Has held situations as clerk of works as well as draughtsman. 
Good reference given.—Address, 747, Office of “ The Builder.” 











able to learn the business, his services to be considered equivalent to 
& premium.—Address, J. L. 1, Mildmay-road, Islington. 





GOOD PLASTERER wishes for a 

CONSTANCY. Can do n brickwork, and no objection to 
make himself generally — Address, B. F. 3, Charles-street, 
Sioane-square, Cheisea, 8. W. 


TO GLASS PAINTERS AD FRET GLAZIERS, 


YOUNG MAN seeks an ENGAGE. 


MENT, for a term, to perfect himeelf in fret lead work, 
Address, WILLIAM NEWMAN, Ba, High-road, Knichtebridge. 








T. DISTRICT OR LAND SURVBYORS, &e. 


THE Friends of a respectable and well- 


educated VYonth, between 16 and 17 years of age, who has 
served for the last twelve months in the office of a Land Surveyor 
and Civil Engineer. wish to PLACE him in an OFFICE as above, 
where asmall but progressive salary would be given, sufficient at first 
to cover his maintenance — —Address, C. D. at Mr. Godbold’s, 
Post-office, Hornsey-road, 





TO BUILDERS. 


HE Friends of a respectable Youth wish 

to place him as an IN-DOOR PUPIL to a Builder or 
Cabinetmaker.—Address, stating premiom (which must be moderate), 
to © N. care of Davies & Oo. Advertising Agents, Finch-lane, 
Cornhill). 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
THE Advertiser wants a SITUATION as 
DRAUGHTSMAN. Has a good knowledge of perspective and 
working drawings. Moderate salary required.—Address, F. J. C. 
102, High-street, Worcester. 


GLRAINING and MARBLING, 


By PTRCE-WORK. 











Address, X. Y. 
©, CHARRINGTON STREET, OAKLEY SQUARE, NW. 





TO GLAZIERS AND GLASS CUTTERS. 
\(NONSTANT EMPLOYMENT.—A clever 


_J Workman, with a good character, can apply to WILLIAM 
N N. FROY, Glass Merchant, Hammersmith. 


N experienced JOB FOREMAN, with 
| the hest testimonials from former and present nahasen, just 
about completing his engagement, is desirous of meeting with an- 
| other, Used to setting out works, measuring up, levelling, &¢.— 











UMBERS AND BUILDE 


AN TED, by a good PLUMBER and GAS- 
FITTER, a CONSTANT SITUATION, Understands all kinds of 
jiron-pipe work and bath work, and would not object to fi'l up bos 


time in painting. if required. Town or country —Address, R. P. | 


13, Shard'’s-road, Peckham, Surrey. 





ANTED, by a JOINER, aged 20, a| 


SITUATION a IMPROVER, for one a two years, rt, well 
up in ordinary wor work.— Address, 751, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA-| 


TION, under an Architect, Surveyor, or Contractor. Has | 
been accustomed to make finished and working drawings, perspec- 
tives, &c. to write specifications, measure up work, and take off quan- 
tities, to use the level, and te set out works —Address, T. G. H. care 
of Mrs. Dunstan, Clapton-road, Lower Clapton. 





= 10, Baringball-st street, E.( EC. 


i Draaghtsman, and Penman, of experience in railway and irrigation 


| fulfilled a foreign coppointment.—Address, 685, Office of “The 


Address, P. J. Mr. Story, 1, Granville-piace, Portrawn-square, W. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTOR 


| iA YOUTH wishes for an ENGAGEMENT 


with the above. Can sqnare dimensions and trace drawings 
| neatly.— Address, 701, Office of “ The Builder.” 


° ° + 

N ARCHITECT is desirous of INVEST- 

ING in a BUSINESS, in which bis professional knowledge 

| woald be available ; and either as Partner or by way of loan under 
| the Partnership Amendment Act.—Address, 8. HEATH, Esq. Solici 








SSISTANT ENGINEERorSURVEYOR:- 


A Gentleman (aged 24), a first-claw Surveyor, Leveller’ 
works, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT, abroad preferred ; has recently 


Builder.” 





+ ‘i 

\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

WORKING FOREMAN oras GENERAL FOREMAN, bya 
thorough!y practical man, aged 34, Joiner and Staircase hand by 
trade. Good Dranughtsman, and ba: a thorough knowledge of the 
duties of a builder’s managing man. Good reference. Country not 
objected to. Salary moderate.—Address, H. KING, 16, Mary-street, | 
Hamp:-tead-road, London, N.W. 


PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS,. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, who is 

good Lead-layer, a JOB or SITUATION, rs improve in Ps ! 
Metal. Good reference.—Address, B. C, 33, Nelson-street, Peter- 
street, Hack ney-ros}. 








TO ARCHITEC 


wa 7, 
ANTED, by an oxpetieneed DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, an ENGAGEMENT. Can prepare and finish draw- 
ings from rough sketches. Good reference. Salary, 2i, per week.— | 
Address, VIGO, 35, Burton-street, Burton-crescent. } 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. | 


V ANTED, a SiTUATION, by a practical | 

Carpenter col Joiner, as FOREMAN, or to take a Jov by | 
the Piece. Twenty years in the London Shops.—Address, 8. T. No. 14, | 
Star Corner, Bermondsey, 8. K. 











ANTED, by a practical STAIRCASE} 
HAND, PIECE WORK.—The City preferred. — Address, | 
C. 8. O. No. 17, Wellington-street, Newington-causeway, 8.K. 





TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, AND OTH 


WANTED, by a respectable ‘Young Man, 


4 a RE-ENGAGEMENT as JUNIOR CLERK. Can trace 
crawingt, square dimensions, keep workmen's time, &c. Moderate 
salary required.— Address, y. Z. Simmons’s Library, Moore Park- 
road, Fulham, 8.W. 





TO ARCHITECTS. BUILDERS, AND RAILWAY CONTRACTORS 


J ANTED, by an experienced CLERK of 


WORKS and Builder’s Manager, an immediate ENGAGE- 
MENT as above, or as Dracghtsman, Estimator, aud Measurer, or 
Contractor's Agent _ or out-door, immaterial). Aged 36, Good 
—e eee LPHA, Mr, Ray's, News Agent, New Kent- 





BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by by a Practical Man, an EN- 


GAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, or otherwise. Car- 
penter and joiner, well up in setting out work of every description, 
or to superiptend a job. Good refereuce.—Address, A. W. care of Mr. 
G. BRUCE, 63, Cambridge-terrace, Pimlico. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECO 


ANTED, a SITUATION a as 's WORKING 
FOREMAN, or to Manage a Business, as three-brapch band. 

Can do asfitting, and —— ee oe eee im all its 
yaee. hey teen § a jobbing —Address, RUSINSOD, 24, 








W ANTED, by the ~Advertioer, a RE-EN- 

GAGEMEN'T asa JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Has had 34 years’ 
with the general routine of au archi- 
tect’s office. “i references if required.—Address, A. B. Office of 
“ The Builder.” 





| Rooms. Terms moderate, — Address, A. A, Y. Post-office, Bays- 


GOOD GENERAL and PERSPECTIVE 
DRAUGHSTMAN is open to a TEMPORARY ENGAGE- 

MENT. Well up in construction, detail, and working drawings, 
eurveying. levelling, &c. Or won'd undertake Work at his own 


water, W. 





‘TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERA 


alA GOOD PLUMBER WANTS a SITUA- 


TION or JOB. No objection to painting occasionally.— 
Add.ess, A. Z. 9, Park-place Cottages, Lower Park-road, Peckham. 





TO BUILDERS. 


CABINET-MAKER wishes to improve 
himself as CARPENTER and JOTNER uodera -_— a 
Foreman.—Address, J. B. 3, Britannia-place, Fulham- road, 8. 


THOROUGHLY practical BRICK- 

LAYER. of many years’ experience. uires a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT as FOREMAN or INSPECTOR of WORKS. Can take the 

entire charge. Has first-class testimonials and references, Well used 

te Government works. — Address, ALPHA, 40, Lillington-street, 
Vanxhali-road, 8.W. 


YOUNG MAN, aged 19, wishes to be 

APPRENTICED to a CARPENTER. Has heen in the trade 
| hefore, Town preferred.—Address, J, B. 3, Park-place, New Bromley, 
Kent. 











GENERAL ASSISTANT, well up 


competition and perspectives, desires an ENGAGEM 
Address, 675, Office of “The Bailder.” 


RCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, ENGINEERS, 
A GENTLEMAN, aged 26, is seeking an 
ENGAGEMENT in an Office as above, to attend to the BUSI- 
NESS DEPARTMENT. Good correspondent, writes neatly, thoroughly 
versed in accounts, and fair draughteman, Excellent referenc:s.— 
Address, 683, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


GENTLEMAN, of some years’ experience, 

is open to an ENGAGEM 6NT. as JOANER, General As+istant. 

First-class references.—Address, J. 1. Brown's Library, Kingsland- 
road, N.E. 











TO ARCHITECTS. 
A THOROUGHLY efficient CLERK of| Pics 
WORKS, of many years’ experience on first-class works, is 
cesirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Address, G@. T. care of Mr, 
Waghorn, 10, Vinegar-yard, Drury-lane, W.C. 





A*. Architectural “ASSISTANT, proficient 


in classical design, and capable to prepare detail, working, and 
pective drawings, SEEKS an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, 73l, 
Dative of of “ The Builder.” 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND LAND 8UR 


PRACTICAL and EFFICIENT r "LAND 


SURVEYOR, who has executed several parochial surveys to 
the sati-faction of H.M."s Poor-Law Sg mer omy desires an 
ENGAGEMENT on either Parliamentary, Parochial, or Private,— 
Address, F. G, Post-office, Church-street, Wickaey, NE. 








[HE Advertiser, aged 25, seeks a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT as CLERK, or FOREMAN of WORKS. Is 


well qualified, and can give ref ai 
b Sachenbene. give good references.—Address, A. B. 8, Brook- 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


"PoE Advertiser, who has had considerable 


exp+ rience in earions A and Waterworks, desires a SITUATION 
as ASSISTANT or RESIDENT, Noob) y ~ 
A tienen eee oobjection to go abroad.—Address, 


r[IMBER TRADE. — WANTED, by a 


Young Man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as YARD KALESMAN, 


Foreman, &. Firs'-class refi a 
oan t toe thn ‘erences,— Address, ONEGA, Deacon's 








TO ARCBITECTS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


A THOROUGHLY-COMPETENT Clerk 


of Works, of great practical experience, and proficient in 
architectural and constractive details, requires a R - ENG AGE- 
MENT. Unexceptionable refi — Address, 
C. B. B. Post- office, 175, St. John-street-road, E.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


Y 
A THOROUGHLY practical and efficient 
Man of extensive experience solicits an ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN; for many years 
practically acquainted with building im all its branches, 
sewers, &c. Is = good draughtsman ; thoroughly understands con 
struction, +pe up work, &. Highest 











TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND LAND SURVEYORS. 


GOOD SURVEYOR and Draughtsman igs 


open to an immediate ENGAGEMENT. Is experienced in 
railway surveying. Aged 26.—Addres, A. G. 29, Bishop-street, Port. 
— Bristol. 


UILDERS OR MASTER PLUMBERS. 


A GooD PLUMBER wishes to meet with a 
JOB or CONSTANCY. Weil understands fixing iron pipes 
for baths or hotwater work. Good references.—Address, H. D. 13, 
High-street, Manchester-square, W. 


A GENTLEMAN, whose architectural 

knowledge has been gained in several first-class London offices, 
and by foreign an’ home travel, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT as 
SENIOR ASSISTANT in a country office.—Address, ASTRA, Post- 
office, Queen’s-terrace, Camden-road, N.W. 


COMPETENT ASSISTANT of expe- 


rience WANTED, in an Architect and Surveyors Office in 
London, Also a Clerk acquainted with Buiiders’ accounts, &o.— 
Apply, by letter, stating age, salary required, &c. to SURVEYOR, 
care of Charles Barker & Sons, 8, Birchin-lane, B.C. 


CORRECT LAND SURVEYOR, 


Leveller, and Dranghtsman is open to an ENGAGEMENT.— 
Address, B. M. care of Mr. Minifie, Great Luxembourg Railway, 136, 
Gresham House, Old Broad-street, London, 


RCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 




















. is desirons of meeting with Architects or others 
who Th; Tistance in any branches of the Architectural Pro- 
fession. He is a first-rate Draughteman, and thoroughly versed in 
construction and detail. A staff of draughtemen atcommand. Busi- 
ness done at own offices, or otherwise. Twenty years’ references if 
required.— Address, 738, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


S CLERK of the WORKS, or GENERAL 

FOREUAN. A thoroughly practical man is disengaged. Good 

ene to last employers —Adaress, W. X. Post-offive, Brentwood, 
x. 








0 ARCHITE 


iJ 
GOOD DRAU GHTSM MAN and expedi- 
tious General Assistant is at present Disengaged. Neat per- 
spective draughtaman, fair colourist, aud fully conversant with office 
routine. Ten years’ experience. Town or country.—Address, ©. J. 7, 
Tolmer’s-square, Hampetead-road, London, N.W. 








ILT BORDERINGS for ROOMS, from 1d. 
per foot. Bt ond eeeet Seen London tor every de- 
serptot of Tom Bs description, se : oan vg Prices e-ling rh 
. e § 
ait tee Womans to the Unde. finch Gilt Beads, 7s. per dozen, 6- 
lengths ; best ditto, 12a. 


GEORGE REES, 57, DRURY LANE. 
Four doors from Drury-iane Theatre. Ketablished in 1800, 


UN COTTON for BLASTING. — The 


extended use of this material bas enabled the Manufacturers 
to ise a New List, showing a LARGE REDUCTION in PRICE, 
and they now beg to call the attention of those interested in Mining 
and Blasting operations to the great saving in time and cost which 
may be —— by the introduction of Gan Cotton. —Directions for 
use and full particulars upon ap te THOMAS 
PRENTICE & ©O. 173, Funchurch-street, “London ; or Gun Cotten 
Woks, Stowmarket. 


OLID PARQUET FLOORS— 


AEROWSMITH’S PATENTED. 














speciality consista 
being “BOLID 


atone). 
SHOW ROOMS—#, 
NEW BOND-8ST. W. 
Keference to nume- 
rous Works as exe- 








eminent 
Messrs. W. Burn, D ; Reenden, Ranks & Barry, F. C. Raréwich, 
A. Salvin, Sydney Smirke, G, @. Beott, J. H, Wyatt, and others. 


eee SOLIDAIRES.—HOWARD 
& SONS, 26 and 27, Berners-street, are to supply 
ted solid PARQUET 
have been yet offered. 





. 5 per cent, 
Catalogues, 





pangunr FLOORINGS.— 


ad ery Ay above article, inspect 
JULES JOU. PaTT. B and PRICE-LIST. 50 per cent. 
London. eats peat interlaced Pattern, 


7, PERCY STREET, BEDFORD SQCARR, W. 
ABRQUET FLOORING 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
JACKSON & GRAHAM 





Are the sole Agents in for the superior PA 
[NGS manufactured by N BEMBE, of MAYENC COLON 
po yea aed re hey 





the I 
of 1862. —Books of t free tor a aking 
7 desigus sen by post. No charge 
a 88,34, it, 37, a4 98, OXFORD STRERT, LONDON. _ 


pAasQouer FLOORING. 


WIRTH, BROS., 
Mannfacturers at BRIENZ, 


SWITZERLAND, 


Respectfully direct the attention of Archi- 

tecta, @c. to their solid inch thick PAR- 

QUETS, warranted for their durability, 
the price being the lowest yet 

















testimonials, — undeniable references ‘or either capacity. — 
Address, J, 8, 2, High-street, Barnes, #.W. 4 


Flavs and Estimates given Free. 
168, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 











A & GENTLEMAN, having a few weeks” 
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